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Dear Governor Carey, 
Governor-elect Cuomo and 
Members of the Legislature, 


I am very pleased on behalf of the Temporary State 
Commission on the Restoration of the Capitol, to present this 
Master Plan for the New York State Capitol. 


This Master Plan is the result of a three-year effort 
of detailed research, documentation and analysis by architects, 
engineers, historians, preservationists and representatives 
of public and private institutions. It is a practical plan - 
reflective of the past, sensitive to the present and hopeful 
for the future. 


This volume presents the principal recommendations of 
the Master Plan and the series of organized, affirmative steps 
necessary to preserve this designated National Historic Landmark. 
Sincerely, 


Orin Lehman 
Chairman 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 


S. 7670—A A. 9470—A 


SENATE— ASSEMBLY 


January 19, 1982 


IN SENATE—A BUDGET BILL, submitted by the Governor pursuant to article 
seven of the Constitution — read twice and ordered printed, and when printed to 
be committed to the Committee on Finance — committee discharged, bill amend- 
ed, ordered reprinted as amended and recommitted to said committee 


IN ASSEMBLY—A BUDGET BILL, submitted pursuant to article seven of the Con- 
stitution — read once and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means — com- 
mittee discharged, bill amended, ordered reprinted as amended and recommitted 
to said committee 


AN ACT making appropriations for the support of government 
STATE OPERATIONS BUDGET 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


TEMPORARY STATE COMMISSION ON THE RESTORATION OF THE CAPITOL 


General Fund — State Purposes Account 


Legislative findings. The legislature hereby finds and declares that the state Capitol in 
Albany, aptly described as a veritable school of architecture and museum of stone 
carving, is an extraordinary building and a repository of some of the most impor- 
tant chapters of our history as a state. Since construction of the Capitol was begun 
in an era when European forms still dominated the design of public buildings in the 
United States, it has survived the toll of time and a major fire, in which the state 
library, the bulk of its precious contents, and many offices and committee rooms 
were destroyed. 

Unfortunately, today major portions of the interior of the building, as a result of ef- 
forts to provide additional office space to accommodate growth in government, 
reflect scores of piecemeal structural changes designed in haste and without the 
benefit of a central theme. 

Accordingly much of the beauty of the original interior has been marred, hidden or 
subdivided by partition in a style befitting neither the utility nor the grandeur of 
the building. 








It is imperative, therefore, that a temporary state commission be established to for- 
mulate and recommend a master plan for the Capitol providing for the long term 
restoration and rehabilitation of public areas, conference rooms, offices and re- 
lated facilities, together with the installation of needed utilities, safety and health 
devices for the legislative and executive branches of government. Said master plan 
shall provide an integrated design by means of which such rehabilitation and reno- 
vative work as may be undertaken, will contribute toward a restored Capitol. 

By establishing such commission and implementing its recommendations over a 
period of years, the Capitol will keep pace with the magnificence of the neighbor- 
ing Nelson A. Rockefeller Empire State Plaza and the historically rich environs of 
the Capitol. 

A temporary state commission is hereby created to make a complete study and 

recommend a master plan for the long term restoration and renovation of the state 

Capitol in Albany. Such master plan shall include all aspects of a phased restora- 

tion of the building including but not limited to: 

a. rehabilitation of utilities; 

b. cleaning of stonework, sculpture and artistic work; 

c. restoration of floor and wall surfaces; 

d. an inventory of art and historical objects together with a program for the ac- 
quisition and preservation of art and historical objects reflecting the history and 
role of New York State; 

e, recommendation for procedure to perpetuate the architectural and historical in- 
tegrity of the Capitol. 

Such commission shall consist of eleven members to be appointed as follows: 
three members shall be appointed by the Governor; two members shall be ap- 
pointed by the temporary president of the senate; two members shall be appointed 
by the speaker of the assembly; one member shall be appointed by the minority 
leader of the senate; one member shall be appointed by the minority leader of the 
assembly, together with the commissioner of general services and commissioner of 
parks, recreation and historic preservation. Any vacancy that occurs in the com- 
mission shall be filled in the same manner in which the original appointment was 
made. The commission shall elect a chairman, and a vice-chairman from among 
its members. 

The commission may employ and at pleasure remove an executive director and such 
other personnel as it may require and fix their compensation within the amount 
appropriated therefor. 

The members of the commission shall receive no compensation for their services, but 
shall be reimbursed for their expenses actually and necessarily incurred by them in 
the performance of their duties hereunder. 

The commission may request and shall receive from any department, division, 
board, bureau, commission or agency of the state or of any political subdivision 
thereof such assistance and data as will enable it properly to carry out its activities 
hereunder and achieve the purposes herein set forth. 

The commission shall continue in existence until March thirty-first, nineteen hundred 


eighty-three. 
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VVnen our future shall be past, 
it must be that those who shall 
live then will rejoice that the 
Capitol has been built so 
strongly that its traditions will 
endure to the latest generation. 
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his was said in the 1870's by the 

Lieutenant Governor of New York, 
William Dorsheimer, a prime mover in the 
construction of New York State’s illustrious 
Capitol. It expresses the motivation behind a 
building which manifests the talents of five 
great architects of what Mark Twain called 
the Gilded Age. The building is considered 
one of the most lavish of nineteenth century 
America. 

The nobility of the intent behind the 
Capitol is equalled by the building itself. It 
embodies in stone the height and scale of the 
ideals behind it. Thirty-two years in con- 
struction, it cost $25 million and was built 
to last forever. 

The Capitol is a masterpiece, an aesthetic 
accomplishment of the first rank. It was con- 
ceived as a symbol of the aspirations of the 
people of the State of New York and as a 
home for their state government. The Capi- 
tol is a building that took shape and was 
fostered in the era of the triumphant com- 
mercial, industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment that swept the country in the decade 
immediately following the Civil War. New 
York State was the leader of an American 
Renaissance and its new Capitol eloquently 
expressed that leadership. 

Great care was devoted to the planning of 
the Capitol down to the most minute details. 
Its doorknobs, hinges and even the white 
gloves of the uniformed Capitol guards 





assigned to its many doors were custom- 
designed. Such attention to detail had its 
purpose. From the beginning the builders of 
the Capitol, recognizing the significance of 
the project, committed themselves to ex- 
cellence. The Capitol was envisioned as a 
showplace of art and architecture, a building 
that would elevate the taste of the nation, be 
a tangible symbol of state government and 
the culture, wealth and power of the Empire 
State. All these things it surely did; all these 
things it still does. 

Today it stands preeminent among State 
Capitols, designated a National Historic 
Landmark by the Secretary of the U.S. 
Department of Interior in 1979. It is a build- 
ing whose value cannot be precisely fixed. 
One could speculate that, costs being 
roughly fifteen times what they were in the 
1890's, today the building might cost half 
a billion dollars or more. However, the 
Capitol, as it stands, could never be re- 
placed. The crafts and the artisans who 
made it are part of the past. 

There are, for instance, no more stone- 
carvers such as those who created the 
fabulous Great Western or “Million Dollar” 
Staircase. The opulence of Henry Hobson 
Richardson's Senate Chamber is the product 
of the exquisite imagination of a mind and 
an age long gone, an achievement that can 
only be marveled at today. 


Construction on the 
Capitol in the 1870's. 
Domed roof in the 
background is the 
earlier Capitol by Philip 
Hooker. The construc- 
tion work attracted 
thousands of laborers 
to Albany, significantly 
affecting the social and 
political development of 
the city. 

Courtesy of the New York 


State Archives, State 
Education Department 
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Men with ambitious dreams built this 
Capitol to be the supreme expression of the 
symbolic and monumental aspirations of 
their era. Since then, time has added a 
critical dimension — a political history of 
major importance. A chosen few of the 
thousands of lawmakers who moved through 
the Capitol’s corridors went on to become 
great leaders of the nation: Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes; Presidents Grover 
Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; and most recently, Vice 
President Nelson A. Rockefeller. It is unfair, 
however, to single out particular individuals 
for special mention, for scarcely has there 
been a time when great leaps forward in 
social justice and human rights were not in 
the process of becoming a part of the build- 
ing’s history. These advancements in civiliza- 
tion and human dignity belong to no single 

era. They belong to the earliest legislators of 
New York State as well as to the political 
leaders and legislators of today. 

The architects of the Capitol were men 
educated in classical traditions. They looked 
to history for inspiration, drawing on an- 
cient Athens and Rome as well as medieval 
and Renaissance Europe in their search for 
forms and patterns which would adequately 
express their intentions. They chose to en- 
gender on Albany’s Capitol Hill a sense of 
history and a spirit of place that would, as 
one writer put it, represent “outward signs of 
inner beliefs.” They expressed in their crea- 
tion a reverence for the democratic process 
as well as a sense of self-reliance and in- 
dependence, an aura of power and hope in 
the great upward struggle that Americans 
felt was their historic destiny. 

These attitudes survive today and the 
Capitol, a milestone in this struggle, a 
benchmark in American architectural his- 
tory, a centerpiece in New York State politics 
for over a century, epitomizes this feeling as 
does no other building in the state. As C.R. 
i put it in ee a 


it ‘probably i is without veer as a building 
in which architecture and politics are inter- 
mingled. It stands unique as an essay in stone 
on the American democratic system, which is 
far from perfect but the best yet devised. 


AWARE YEG EE A eS SO DE AAR ENT MEE BOC oS aR a SO NS RL EE TPL EN SO TOS BPRS CTE 


Because of the State Capitol’s distinction, 
because it is essential to our understanding 
and appreciation of New York’s history and 
common purpose and because it has been 
pivotal in the evolution of American archi- 
tecture and culture, the Capitol is worthy of 
the highest standards of care. It is our re- 
sponsibility to care for the Capitol, a legacy 
from our past, so we can pass it on. The 
recognition of this responsibility brought 
about the creation of the Temporary State 
Commission on the Restoration of the 
Capitol, charged with the preparation of a 
Master Plan for the restoration and rehabili- 
tation of the Capitol. 

The development of a Master Plan for 
such a building is a demanding process. 
Comprehensive and detailed knowledge of 
the building's history, construction, develop- 
ment and current condition must be gathered 
before any plans or programs can be recom- 
mended. To proceed without this knowledge 
is to risk a program formed by whimsical 
conjecture rather than a restoration based on 
substantive documentation. To plan without 
a sense of the entire building and its history 
would result in a fragmented approach 
rather than a coordinated plan. 

Recognizing the need for comprehensive 
evidence about the Capitol, the Temporary 
State Commission began an analysis of this 
historic structure. This analysis was prepared 
with the assistance of The Ehrenkrantz Group/ 
Building Conservation Technology, a re- 
spected New York firm with extensive pres- 
ervation experience. This analysis was based 
on research of historical and architectural 
data on the building and the inspection of 
existing conditions. More than a collection of 
facts organized chronologically, this analysis 
enabled the Commission to understand the 
building as a whole. Recommendations for 
the restoration and rehabilitation of the 
Capitol derive from this understanding. 

The Capitol was built between 1867 and 
1899. It is four hundred feet long and three 
hundred feet wide; it has five stories with a 
full basement and attic. It is constructed 
principally of gray granite and has walls 
over sixteen feet thick at the base. It is 
grand, one of the last monumental structures 
built in America using load-bearing con- 
struction techniques. 





The Capitol was initially designed by 
Thomas Fuller, who designed the Parliament 
buildings in Ottawa. Fuller's inspiration for 
the Capitol of the Empire State was the 
new additions to the Palais du Louvre in 
Paris designed by Visconti and LeFuel for 
Napoleon III. For Fuller, the bold neo- 
Renaissance splendor and scale of the new 
Louvre expressed the spirit of the times in 
New York State. His interpretation was 
monumental in scale, permanent in mate- 
rials and aggressive in design. It proclaimed 
in stone the power and boundless self- 
confidence so ardently pursued in politics. 
The Fuller Capitol, however, was never 
completed. 

In 1875, following an investigation into 
questionable practices in the Capitol’s on- 
going construction, a new Capitol Commis- 
sion was appointed with Lieutenant Gover- 
nor William Dorsheimer as chairman. Dor- 
sheimer was a public servant of exceptional 
cultivation and taste. He fully understood 


the vital role art and culture can play in 
government by giving tangible form and ex- 
pression to political ideals. He appointed a 
three-person Advisory Board to study the 
design and management of the project to 
date. Frederick Law Olmsted, Henry Hobson 
Richardson and Leopold Eidlitz, all leaders in 
American architecture and design, were re- 
cruited. Working together to evaluate and 
modify Fuller’s designs, they transformed the 


Capitol from a good building into a great one. 


Olmsted brought extensive experience in 
project management to the Capitol. In addi- 
tion, he contributed elements to some of the 
major spaces designed by his partners. His 
ideas also influenced the landscape scheme 
prepared by his sons’ firm in 1898. Eidlitz 
assumed overall responsibility for the east 
and north sides of the building including the 
Assembly Chamber, the Golden Corridor 
and the Assembly and Senate Staircases. 
Richardson concentrated principally on ma- 
jor spaces in the west and south sides of the 


A design for the 
Capitol by Thomas 
Fuller, one of the origi- 
nal architects of the 
building. The first two 
stories of the Capitol 
were constructed ac- 
cording to his designs. 


Public Service of the State of 
New York (1882) 
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In 1875, Thomas Fuller 
was replaced as the ar- 
chitect for the Capitol 
by H.H. Richardson, 
Leopold Eidlitz and 


Frederick Law Olmsted. 


Their modifications are 
evident on the upper 
stories of the building. 


Public Service of the State of 
New York (1882) 
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building including the Senate Chamber, the 
Executive Chamber and the Great Western 
Staircase. 

Richardson and Eidlitz changed the ex- 
terior style of the upper floors and the roof 
of the Capitol to a blend of Romanesque 
and French Renaissance. This sparked con- 
troversy, first in the architectural profession 
and subsequently within state government. 
This controversy became known as the “Bat- 
tle of the Styles.” Some of the most severe 
criticism came from Richard Morris Hunt, 
the first president of the American Institute 
of Architects. Hunt considered the particular 
combination of elements of various periods 
and styles used in the Capitol to be “in direct 
antagonism to the received rules of art.” 
With time it has become clear that, in chal- 
lenging these rules, Richardson and Eidlitz 
produced a work of genius. 

On the interior, Romanesque and Gothic 
styles were adopted and the design was car- 
ried out in a dazzling array of building mate- 
rials which brilliantly reinforce the function 
and symbolism of the building. These mate- 
rials include marble, sandstone, encaustic 
tile, oak, mahogany, bronze, brass, leather 
and stained glass. 


Isaac G. Perry, the first official New York 
State Architect was appointed as a Capitol 
Commissioner in 1883. He completed the un- 
finished work of his predecessors and added 
significant original work of his own. The 
final design for the Great Western Staircase 
and the design and carving of the monumen- 
tal Eastern Approach to the Capitol are his 
main contributions. The stonecarving on 
these two major features is still considered 
unsurpassed in American architecture. 

In 1911, a major fire destroyed much of 
the west side of the Capitol including the 
State Library. In reconstructing this part of 
the building, corridors, offices and the new 
Legislative Library were designed in the 
Beaux Art style, popular at the time. Minor 
modifications sensitive to Richardson's and 
Perry’s work also were made to the west 
facade and the Great Western Staircase. 

Given the succession of architects and the 
incremental development of its design and 
construction, the Capitol easily could have 
been a stylistic failure. But at every stage a 
unifying factor, which prevented failure and 
bred success, was unswerving commitment 
to excellence. Dedicated public servants such 
as Senator John V. L. Pruyn, Lieutenant 


Governor William Dorsheimer and Capitol 
Commissioner Isaac Perry wanted to do 
more than construct a building. They aspired 
to create great architecture. 

It is said that architecture, a building with- 
in its setting, speaks more eloquently of the 
civilization that produced it than any other 
art form. This is because architecture, by its 
nature, engenders a closer relationship be- 
tween maker and user than any other form 
of artistic expression. Architecture seeks to 
satisfy utilitarian needs, to please aestheti- 
cally and to have cultural meaning. Few 
buildings successfully accomplish all three 
objectives. Those which do are rare and 
among the most valued. The New York 
State Capitol is such a rarity. 

The Capitol has always been a working 
office building. It was built to meet all the 
needs of post-Civil War state government. 
For this reason, its design included provi- 
sions for every kind of space, from small of- 
fices to grand legislative chambers. Over the 
years as the needs of state government have 
evolved and expanded, the Capitol has been 
altered in efforts to accommodate new uses 
and the increased demand for space. 

The Capitol was intended to be a beauti- 
ful building. The desire to create a building 
of beauty led to the two design competitions 
that resulted in the selection of Thomas Fuller 
as first architect. Beauty was a primary con- 
cern of all the architects who worked on the 
Capitol. They applied their brilliance and 
best efforts to the building in order to pro- 
duce a Capitol that rose far above the norm. 

Its symbolic importance influenced the ar- 
chitects’ choice of structure, mass and mate- 
rials. Earlier examples of the building arts 
with noble associations inspired their use of 
certain forms. Functions associated with the 
building's intended educational role were 
especially addressed. 

These three ideals: utility, beauty and 
meaning, shaped the architecture of the 
Capitol. They have also shaped the Master 
Plan for the New York State Capitol. Each is 
an essential aspect of the building and, if the 
Capitol is to be preserved, these ideals must 
be respected. For this reason the Master Plan 
is complex. In dealing with the whole build- 
ing the Plan addresses many issues and pro- 
poses a variety of actions which carefully 
balance these three ideals. 


An underlying principle of the Master 
Plan is that the Capitol and the Plan must 
each be considered as a whole. The in- 
dividual elements of the building may sug- 
gest part of the nature of the Capitol, but it 
is the variety of these elements, their inter- 
relationship and their organization that is 
necessary to understand the Capitol. Similar- 
ly, the key to understanding the Master Plan 
is not in the individual recommendations 
alone, but in the interrelationships between 
these individual recommendations and the 
organization of them into a concept for the 
future of the Capitol. 

Design principles of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury are evident in the Capitol’s organization. 
The building was laid out using composi- 
tional lines that suggested progressions, 
fostered symmetries and provided natural 
light and air as well as orientation. It was a 
very thoroughly designed building. Great 
care was taken in developing sequences of 
entry into, and passage through, the building. 
Unlike today’s anonymous office buildings, 
with undifferentiated space stretching from 
wall to wall on every floor, in the Capitol, 
individual rooms, spaces and features were 
formed with specific uses in mind and in- 
vested with the distinct features deemed ap- 
propriate for these uses. Unfortunately, 
alterations have often hidden the clarity of 
the original design. 

The Capitol was planned along a concep- 
tual line running from east to west, perhaps 
symbolic of the Empire State’s role as a gate- 
way to the western frontier. At the eastern 
end is a ceremonial entrance to the building, 
the Eastern Approach. To either side of the 
East Entrance Lobby are major interior 
stairs, the Senate Staircase to the south and 
the Assembly Staircase to the north. Had it 
been completed, the tower and its rotunda 
would have further delineated the eastern 
end of this organizational line. The third ma- 
jor interior stair, the Great Western Stair- 
case, and originally the State Library, were 
at the western end of the line. This east-west 
line, or axis, bisects the Capitol and divides 
it into northern and southern halves. The 
use of a conceptual line provides a sense of 
order and balance to the composition of the 
Capitol and suggests the political concept 
of the separation of powers (See Sections, 

p. 24). . 
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Distinctions between public and private 
spaces also were made in planning the Capi- 
tol. The building was to be for the people of 
New York State in addition to providing 
space for their government. On the south side 
of the second floor, Thomas Fuller planned 
an art gallery. While this was never built, 
Leopold Eidlitz did build an elegant public 
space, the Golden Corridor, on the north side 
of this floor. The gallery spaces in the Senate 
and Assembly Chambers and the gracious 
lobbies and corridors were also designed 
with the public in mind and continue to play 
an important part in forming a visitor's first 
impression of the Capitol. 

Each office floor was developed around 
the following continuous vertical elements 
that rose through the building from the first 
floor: 

1. Central Courtyard 
2. Senate and Assembly Staircases and 
rotunda 
3. Great Western Staircase and its 
adjacent light courts 
On each floor, order was imposed by 
locating the most significant spaces in the 
corners and at the centers of each side. 
Space in between these hierarchically more 
important zones was used for support 
activities. 

A second type of hierarchic differentiation 
was based on vertical rather than horizontal 
organization. The second and third floors 
of the building were designed to house the 
most significant functions. While most peo- 
ple have always entered the Capitol on the 
first floor, the formal entry sequence was 
designed to be up the Eastern Approach 
and through the portico at the second floor. 
The second floor also housed the Executive 
Chamber and the Court of Appeals, impor- 
tant ceremonial spaces of the executive and 
judicial branches of state government. Por- 
tions of the second floor were dedicated to 
public use as well. These included the East 
and West Entrance Lobbies and the Golden 
Corridor in the northern section of the floor 
along the Central Courtyard. Remaining 
space on this floor was used for support ac- 
tivities. The first floor provided additional 
space required to support the major activities 
on the second floor. 


The third and fourth floors also were 
designed as a unit. The north and south 
center sections of both floors were taken up 
by the Assembly and Senate Chambers and 
the galleries which overlooked them. The 
reading room of the State Library and 
related spaces were in the western section 
of these floors until the library was relocated 
following the fire of 1911. On the third floor, 
corner rooms on the eastern side were 
planned as conference rooms. Remaining 
space was committed to the legislative ac- 
tivities identified with these floors. 

There is a correlation between the signifi- 
cance assigned to a space and the level, 
quality and complexity of ornamental detail 
and finishes used in it. In general, spaces 
intended for public use and spaces design- 
ed for significant activities, for instance, 
the legislative chambers, the Executive 
Chamber and the first Court of Appeals, 
received the most extensive decorative treat- 
ment. Major spaces in the centers of the 
sides usually have a high degree of finish and 
ornamental detail. A similar level of detail is 
frequently also found in the corner rooms. 
An equal amount of detail was lavished on 
the corridors and staitcases, but the materials 
utilized were hard, particularly stone and 
tiles. The suites of offices between these 
major spaces were generally finished with 
relative simplicity. However, surviving de- 
tails in these spaces include cornices, base- 
boards, windows and door surrounds, floors 
and fireplaces. 

The artificial lighting and mechanical ven- 
tilation systems taken for granted in build- 
ings today have been developed, in large 
part, since the Capitol was built. When the 
Capitol was designed, care was taken to pro- 
vide for natural light and air. There can be 
little doubt that this was a major reason for 
the grand Central Courtyard. This feature of 
the building brings light and air to inner of- 
fices on all floors of the Capitol above the 
basement. Natural light and air are also pro- 
vided, albeit to a much lesser degree, by the 
light shafts which flank the Great Western 
Staircase. The lighting of the Great Western 
Staircase itself, as well as that of the Senate 
and Assembly Staircases at the eastern end 
of the building, was provided for by natural 
light. Each of these stairs was crowned by a 
large skylight. 
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As designed originally, the building was apportioned 
into what the Commission defines as significant space, 
significant circulation and support space. On each major 
floor, the most significant spaces were in the corners 
and centers of each side. Spaces in between were used 
for support activities. Corridors and staircases, which 
connect all of these spaces, provided for circulation. 
This basic pattern guided the Commission in formu- 
lating the recommendations of the Master Plan. 
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Section running from west to east showing the Great Western Staircase, the interior facade of the Central Court- 
yard, the rotunda and the Eastern Approach. 
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Section running from north to south showing the Washington Avenue Lobby, the Assembly Chamber, the interior 
facade of the Central Courtyard, the Senate Chamber and the State Street Lobby. 
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Throughout the Capitol large operable 
windows were used. These provided ventila- 
tion and allowed natural light to penetrate 
far into the Capitol. The reliance on this 
natural light determined the layout of office 
floors. Work space was planned along the 
window walls with corridors as a circulation 
space located between the outward and in- 
ward facing offices. These corridors, referred 
to as double-loaded, were commonly used 
in office buildings through the early part of 
this century. Their disadvantage was that 
they did not receive direct natural light. In 
the Capitol this was compensated for by the 
extensive use of glazed transoms and door 
surrounds, which allowed light to filter 
through to the corridors from the offices, 
and by planning for many corridors to run 
through to an exterior wall window which 
admitted natural light. 

The termination of corridors with exterior 
windows served an additional purpose. This 
feature was intended to orient the building's 
users and visitors. The principles of balance 
around an east-west axis, the zoning of sig- 
nificant spaces and sensitivity to the need for 
natural air and light used throughout the 
Capitol did not generate a single floor plan 
that was rigidly repeated on each floor of 
the Capitol. In fact, each floor of the Capitol 
differed from the others. As a result there 
was a need, which the designers of the 
Capitol recognized, for reference or orienting 
elements that would appear consistently on 
every floor. These elements were visible on 
the four principal office floors. They guided 
people, providing constants for visitors or 
employees in orienting themselves in this 
massive structure. In their absence the build- 
ing would be confusing. 

Over time, these critical orienting elements 
have been hidden or altered. In efforts to 
squeeze additional office space into the 
building, the ends of corridors have been 
closed off, partitions installed and large 
spaces divided into groups of small cubicles. 
The original relationship between entry and 
courtyard remains only in the western end 
of the second floor. Elsewhere, the visual 
link to the courtyard has been blocked. 
Natural light, so important to the three ma- 
jor interior staircases, has been eliminated by 
covering or removing the skylights. 


This understanding of the Capitol has de- 
veloped out of an analysis of the building. 
Recommended future actions are based on 
this understanding and are framed in terms 
of restoration, rehabilitation, reconstruction, 
new construction and maintenance. 





DEFINITIONS 


Restoration — The removal of later work or the replacement of missing earlier 
work to recover accurately the exact form and detail of a specific architectural 
space or feature as it appeared at a particular period of time. This process is 
substantiated by historical, physical or pictorial evidence. Restoration of a 
specific architectural feature may be part of the rehabilitation of a larger space. 


Rehabilitation — The repair or alteration of a specific architectural space or 
feature that makes possible an efficient contemporary use, while preserving 
those elements that are crucial to its historical, architectural and cultural 
significance. 


Reconstruction — The reproduction in its entirety, by new construction, of the 
exact form and detail of a vanished architectural space or feature as it appeared 
at a particular period of time. As in restoration, this process is substantiated by 
historical, physical or pictorial evidence. Reconstruction of a specific architec- 
tural space or feature may be part of the overall rehabilitation or restoration of 
a larger area. 

New Construction — The addition of new elements to provide for efficient and 
safe contemporary use. 

Maintenance — The application of appropriate measures to specific architec- 
tural spaces or features to sustain their existing form, materials and 
appearance. 





The recommendation of these specific ac- 
tions is guided by a series of general policies. 
They are broad in scope, suggesting direc- 
tion rather than a specific action. There is no 
one set of criteria by which recommenda- 
tions in the Master Plan have been formed 
and which will unequivocally answer all 
future questions. As has been noted, the de- 
sign of the Capitol and development of the 
Master Plan for its restoration were both 
founded on the same three ideals; that the 
Capitol should be a building of utility, beauty 
and symbolic value. The Master Plan and 
the building both result from the balancing 
of these three ideals. This process, like any 
creative endeavor, is not without conflict. 
Every proposed action has been carefully 
weighed to determine the potential for gain 
and loss inherent in it. 

Every proposed action has also been 
evaluated to determine the effect that its 
implementation will have not only on the 
specific space or feature, but on the rest of 
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Reconstruction work on the western facade of the 
Capitol after the fire of 1911. 
Courtesy of NYS/Office of General Services 


the building as well. The Capitol cannot be 
treated on a room by room basis. Individual 
elements have been seen in the context of the 
total building. Rooms were considered in re- 
lation to adjoining spaces. The flow of space 
and sequence of rooms received attention. 
Also, to recapture and preserve the logic 
underlying the Capitol’s design, considera- 
tion was given to the effect any action 
would have on the understanding of the 
building. The result of these recommenda- 
tions will be to return the Capitol, as far as 
possible, to the appearance intended by the 
building’s original designers. 


An aspect of the original design which will 
not be recaptured is life safety. The Capitol 
was designed and built in an era without life 
safety standards for public buildings. It was 
thought that the safety of those who worked 
in the Capitol was assured because the build- 
ing was constructed of non-combustible 
masonry. As the 1911 fire dramatically illus- 
trated, the danger lay in the materials used 
in furnishing the building and stored there, 
and in the electrical service provided for the 
building. 


The safety of those who work in the 
Capitol and those who visit it is of para- 
mount importance. The Master Plan ad- 
dresses this issue in certain specific recom- 
mendations but safety must be considered on 
an ongoing basis. The implications of locat- 
ing any activity in the building should be 
reviewed. Some activities, document storage 
for example, by their nature create a fire 
hazard. The need for quick, safe egress has 
prompted the recommendations for fire 
stairs. This need should also be considered in 
reviewing any proposal for development of 
additional office space in the Capitol. Access 
to, and the capacity of, a means of egress 
deserve attention. Future development in life 
safety techniques should be evaluated to 
determine if they are appropriate to the 
Capitol. 

The restoration and rehabilitation of the 
Capitol would be incomplete without Collec- 
tions and Interpretive Programs. The Capitol 
is a public building not only in being open 
to all, but in truly belonging to the people of 
New York State. In 1876, William Dor- 
sheimer characterized the then emerging 
structure as “a school of architecture in itself 
for the people of the State.” It has become 
not only a school of architecture but a 
school for the study of democracy and the 
history of New York State as well. As origi- 
nally designed there were numerous spaces 
set aside for the public. Some of these have 
remained intact, others have been hidden or 
lost. The Master Plan proposes that the 
public nature of the Capitol be preserved 
and that, in some instances, elements of it be 
restored. Related to this, it also proposes 
Collections and Interpretive Programs. Em- 
phasizing public education and understand- 
ing of the Capitol, the interpretive compo- 
nent will include explaining the building and 
its history, the events that have taken place 
there and the processes of state government. 
The Capitol Collections Development Pro- 
gram will, among other things, involve the 
identification, acquisition, indexing and care 
of artifacts associated with the building, in- 
cluding works of art, architectural records, 
documents and original furnishings. 


Appropriate furnishings are an important 
part of the restoration and rehabilitation of 
the Capitol. In cases where the architect who 
formed a space also designed the furniture 
used in it, the furniture may be an essential 
element of the architect's concept for the 
space and, therefore, as important as the res- 
toration of the architectural features them- 
selves. In other cases, appropriate furnishings 
accurately installed can greatly enhance the 
appearance of a space and substantially im- 
prove our understanding of how a space 
functioned. Furnishings throughout the 
Capitol should be carefully planned to meet 
contemporary needs and to contribute to the 
overall restoration effort. 

There is a limit to how much space in the 
Capitol can be devoted to present or future 
office use without destroying its historic 
elements, compromising the building's ar- 
chitectural integrity or threatening the safety 
of its occupants.’ For this reason, all recom- 
mendations for the creation of additional of- 
fice space in the Capitol have been con- 
sidered to determine their impact on the 
building as both a National Historic Land- 
mark and an office building. 

A similar consideration was given to the 
lighting of the Capitol. The lighting program 
is guided by several distinct concerns. A sys- 
tem is needed that takes into account safety, 
work requirements, historical accuracy and 
visual impact. Light and lighting play a 
major role in expressing the particular char- 
acter of both individual spaces and of the 
building as a whole. Light levels and fix- 
tures also help define spaces. Recommenda- 
tions for specific spaces should meet these 
different and, at times, conflicting demands. 
Sufficient appropriate light for the specific 
needs of a space should be provided. At the 
same time the impact of lighting on the sense 
of a room, on those spaces around it and on 
the building as a whole viewed from the ex- 
terior, should be carefully considered. Ex- 
terior lighting on the building and in the im- 
mediate area around the Capitol will also 
have an effect on the Capitol and should be 
carefully designed. 


The mass of data gathered in preparing 
the Master Plan forms the basis of our 
understanding of the Capitol. In the future it 
should serve as the starting point for specific 
projects. Every effort has been made to in- 
sure that all relevant information has been 
included, but it cannot be considered com- 
plete. It is likely that additional information 
will be found through further research and 
testing that may materially affect every pro- 
ject. Also, every project undertaken must be 
thoroughly documented. This documenta- 
tion should include written and visual de- 
scriptions of existing conditions, proposed 
changes, process and completed conditions. 
This information is a valuable part of the 
continuing history of the Capitol and should 
be added to the data base. 

The process of developing the Master Plan 
for the New York State Capitol has included 
the careful consideration of each space and 
feature of the building. All have been con- 
sidered both in their physical and historical 
context and independent of them. Each 
room has been carefully examined to deter- 
mine its present condition. The history of 
each space in the building has been researched 
to develop an accurate picture of how it 
has looked and how it has been used from 
the time it was designed until the present. A 
careful analysis of the relationships between 
spaces has been made. Finally, current de- 
mands and those anticipated in the future 
have been explored. This process has re- 
sulted in the specific recommendations for 
each space in the building. 
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he primary vertical features of the 

Capitol are the three major interior 
staircases, the western light courts and the 
rotunda. All of these features, which were 
significant decorative elements, provided 
orientation. The staircases and the rotunda 
functioned as important elements in the cir- 
culation system and the light courts admitted 
fresh air to the building. 

The recommendations for all the features 
are intended to reestablish their identity as 
major vertical elements and to recapture 
their artistic significance while accommodat- 
ing contemporary needs of life safety and 
office space. 

The original designs called for a tower 
nearly ten stories in height. In the 1890's its 
completion was postponed indefinitely. The 
recommendations for this important vertical 
element are designed to reestablish some of 
the tower space and to raise the issue of the 
feasibility of completing the tower. 


An early drawing by H.H. Richardson for the Great Western Staircase. 
By permission of the Houghton Library, Harvard University 
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MAJOR INTERIOR STAIRCASES 


In 1876, the report of the Capitol Ad- 
visory Board clearly stated that the major in- 
terior staircases should be spacious, easy of 
ascent and impressive. 

When completed, the Assembly, Senate 
and Great Western Staircases fulfilled these 
requirements. Lavishly carved in a variety of 
stone and crowned with magnificent sky- 
lights, the staircases were three of the most 
admired features of the Capitol. 

The staircases, however, were not merely 
ornamental. As major vertical features of the 
building’s design they provided orientation 
and functioned as important elements in its 
circulation system. 

Today, the staircases neither fully retain 
their original characteristics nor function as 
orientation elements. The skylights, by ad- 
mitting natural light, enhanced the openness 


and verticality of the staircases and illumi- 


nated their stonecarving. The skylights no 
longer admit natural light. This loss of natu- 
ral light has compromised the spaciousness 
and prominence of the staircases. The im- 
portance of the staircases for circulation has 
diminished as well. Elevators now provide 
primary vertical circulation. To return the 
staircases to their primary role in the circula- 
tion system is unnecessary and inappropriate. 
Elevators are adequate for normal circulation 
and the staircases can only be made to meet 
contemporary safety standards by destroying 
their historic and architectural character. 
Therefore, the Commission recommends the 
installation of four enclosed fire stairs to meet 
the need for egress from the Capitol (See rec- 
ommendations for Life Safety, pp. 139-142). 
Because the three major interior staircases 
are such important features, the Commission 
further recommends that they be restored. 
This restoration will improve safety, enhance 
public appreciation and clarify orientation. 


The Assembly Staircase, ca. 1882. Natural light from the skylight dramatically illuminated the stonecarving. 
Public Service of the State of New York (1882) 





Assembly Staircase (S01) 


In 1879, the Assembly Staircase was the 
first of the three principal staircases to be 
completed. While essentially an Eidlitz de- 
sign, it retains the location and dimensions 
of Fuller’s plan, and also manifests the modi- 
fications made in 1885 by Isaac Perry. 

The staircase was originally illuminated by 
a stained glass skylight. Natural light from 
the skylight was supplemented by gas light 
from a number of delicately cast bronze wall 
sconces similar to those in the Assembly 
Chamber. A series of arched openings in the 
walls between the staircase and the adjacent 
corridors was designed by Perry to improve 
orientation and ventilation and to create a 
greater sense of openness. The stonecarving 
on this staircase, primarily in sandstone, was 
more subdued and restrained than that on 
the other two staircases. The wall finishes, 
however, were more elaborate. Richly pat- 
terned, they were decorated in vibrant red 
and gold stenciling. 

In the 1940's the character of this space 
was altered drastically with the removal of 
the skylight and the installation of a floor 
over the stairwell at the fifth floor level. The 
original red and gold wall finish was lost. 
These changes severely compromised the 
staircase’s safety and beauty, and many 
minor alterations to doors and windows fur- 
ther detract from its original appearance. 

The Commission recommends that the 
Assembly Staircase and skylight be restored 
to their appearance ca. 1885. An exception 
to this is the infill in arches between the 
staircase and the rotunda space on the 
second and third floors. Restoration will 
include cleaning the stone, restoring wall 
finishes, installing reproductions of the origi- 
nal lighting fixtures and removing the floor 
over the staircase in order to reconstruct the 
stained glass diffuser and skylight. Associ- 
ated windows and doors will be made com- 
patible with the restored appearance of the 
staircase. 








Grime on the stonework, inappropriate lighting fix- 
tures and the absence of natural light are evident 

in this contemporary photograph of the Assembly 
Staircase. 


The Assembly Staircase at the fourth floor level, ca. 
1882, showing skylight, stenciled wall treatments, cast 
bronze wall sconces and balcony. (This print was 
originally published in reverse, but is shown here from 
the correct view. ) 


Courtesy of Albany Institute of History and Art 
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‘ Contemporary appearance of the Senate Staircase. 
The ceiling and infill in the arches greatly diminish 
its original volume and light levels. 





The Senate Staircase at the third and fourth floor 
levels, ca. 1891, showing the rose window buttress 
and details of the intricate stonecarving. 


Albany and the New York State Capitol (1891) 


Senate Staircase (S02) 





The Senate Staircase, designed by Leopold 
Eidlitz and constructed by Isaac Perry, was 
erected in 1884. Markedly Gothic Revival in 
style, the staircase contains such distinct fea- 
tures as a flamboyant carved stone buttress 
designed to resemble a rose window and a 
series of bas-relief carvings with an evolu- 
tionary theme. 

Perry modified the original design by creat- 
ing arched openings in the walls between the 
staircase and adjacent corridors to improve 
orientation and ventilation as well as to create 
a greater sense of openness. 

Over the years the character of this space 
was changed radically. Many arched open- 
ings were closed, the skylight was removed 
and a floor was installed over the stairwell at 
the fifth floor. These alterations severely com- 
promised the staircase’s safety and beauty. 

The Commission recommends that the 
Senate Staircase and skylight be restored to. 
their appearance ca. 1885. An exception to 
this is the infill in arches between the stair- 
case and rotunda space on the second and 
third floors. Restoration will include clean- 
ing the stone, installing reproductions of the 
original lighting fixtures, removing the floor 
over the staircase and reconstructing the sky- 
light. Associated windows and door open- 
ings will be made compatible with the stairs’ 
restored appearance. 


Great Western Staircase (S03) 


The Great Western Staircase, also known 
as the Million Dollar Staircase, was con- 
structed between 1883 and 1897. This im- 
pressive interior feature of the Capitol was 
designed by H.H. Richardson and executed 
by Isaac Perry in close collaboration with 
Lewis Hinton, the foreman of the Capitol 
stonecarvers. Built of Fox Island granite, 
Indiana limestone and Corsehill and Medina 
freestone, the staircase is renowned as an 
outstanding example of American architec- 
tural stonecarving excellence. Over 500 
stonecutters and carvers were employed at 
various times on this staircase. These men 
carved portraits in stone, making the stair- 
Case a unique pantheon of notable American 
men and women. 

As with the other staircases, the Great 
Western Staircase was originally crowned by 
a large skylight. The covering over of the 
skylight, and numerous minor and uncoordi- 
nated changes to the staircase’s adjacent cor- 
ridors and passageways, compromised the 
grandeur of the Great Western Staircase and 
diminished its beauty. 

The Commission recommends that the 
Great Western Staircase and its skylight be 
restored to their ca. 1911 post-fire appear- 
ance. Restoration will include cleaning of the 
stonework and skylight diffuser, reconstruc- 
tion of the outer skylight and cleaning and 
rewiring of the bronze newel and vail light 
standards (this will include the integration of 
a new emergency light system into these fix- 
tures). All signage, flags and bulletin boards 
will be removed. In adjacent passageways, 
doors and doorways will be returned to their 
post-fire appearance and lighting fixtures will 
be installed. Supplemental lighting will be 
improved by installing frosted windows and 
light panels in the passageways between the 
staircase and light courts. 





Stonecarving on the Great Western Staircase. At one 
time over 500 stonecutters and carvers were at work 
on the Great Western Staircase, an outstanding exam- 
ple of American architectural sculpture. 
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The Great Western Staircase, ca. 1910. 
Frederick S. Hills, ed., New York State Men (1910) 


The Great Western Staircase with the skylight installed 
after the fire of 1911. 


Courtesy of Albany Institute of History and Art 
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An important concern in the original de- 
sign of the Capitol was providing adequate 
lighting and ventilation. The quality of light 
produced by gas and early electrical systems 
was poor, and mechanical ventilation sys- 
tems were nonexistent. Consequently, it was 
important to make the best use of natural 
light and fresh air. 

A device frequently employed to provide 
natural light and fresh air for nineteenth cen- 
tury buildings was the light court. The light 
court, an open and unoccupied space sur- 
rounded by walls and windows, admitted 
light and air to each level of a building. In 
the Capitol, for example, two small light 
courts served this function for the Great 
Western Staircase and the adjacent corridor 
system. 

With improvements in lighting and ven- 
tilation systems, light courts ceased to be 
crucial elements in buildings. In the Capitol, 
these spaces are unoccupied or function as 
offices, rest rooms or storage areas. The light 
courts in the western section of the building 
can be used much more effectively. 

Contemporary requirements for life safety 
and egress are not fully met in the Capitol. 
This situation can be improved by installing 
fire stairs in the western light courts. These 
stairs will directly connect the upper floors 
to the second floor for exit through the West 
Entrance Lobby. 

The landings of the fire stairs can also ac- 
commodate some public conveniences. The 
use of the fire stair landings in this manner 
will further reinforce staff and visitor famil- 
iarity with the emergency egress system of 
the Capitol. 

The proposed fire stairs and conveniences 
will not use all of the spaces in the light 
courts. Additional vertical shaft space will be 
available for use as an engineering chase. 
The first floor space of the light courts might 
house other public conveniences, presently 
on the first floor. Although not necessary at 
this time, space in the light courts might be 
used for additional elevator capacity for the 
western section of the building. Access to 
these spaces should be provided where it 
would be least obtrusive. 


The full use of space within the light 
courts will, obviously, prevent the admission 
of daylight. Recognizing both the orientation 
and lighting functions that the light courts 
have traditionally served, the Commission 
recommends that all windows facing the cor- 
ridors and staircase, with the exception of 
the western bays of the light court on the 
third floor, be backlit with artificial light to 
simulate daylight. 





An architectural representation of the seat 
of sovereignty is a central interior rotunda 
which is usually accompanied by an exterior 
cupola, dome or tower. 

The New York State Capitol, as it appears 
today, is relatively unique among state capi- 
tols because it lacks both a rotunda and a 
crowning exterior feature. This was not 
always the case. An interior five-story open 
rotunda with galleries on the upper floors — 
and a masonry tower nearly ten stories in 
height was an important feature in the Capi- 
tol’s earliest designs. By the 1890's, construc- 
tion of the rotunda’s boldly carved granite 
walls, highlighted at the top by an ornately 
incised arabesque surface and groin vaulted 
dome, had reached the height of five stories. 

Problems with the tower began when a 
structural analysis, undertaken in the wake 
of the virtual collapse of the Assembly 
Chamber ceiling, concluded that the tower's 
footings were insufficient to carry such a 
heavy masonry element. A lighter cast iron 
structure finished in copper was proposed by 
Isaac Perry in 1894, but the supervising Com- 
mission of the Capitol postponed indefinitely 
completion of the tower. In 1896, Perry was 
directed to floor over the rotunda’s galleries 
and leave the building of the tower to future 
generations should they “command the cour- 
age to attempt it.” At the turn of the cen- 
tury, on the second floor, the rotunda con- 
tained display cases for memorabilia of the 


Grand Army of the Republic, on the third 


Isaac Perry's 1894 proposal for revisions to the east side of the Capitol including the Eastern Approach and the tower. 


Courtesy of NYS/Office of General Services 


floor it housed a restaurant and on the 
fourth floor it accommodated offices. In 1906 
the domed ceiling of the rotunda was taken 
down during rehabilitation of the Assembly 
Staircase. It was replaced by a flat roof. 

The patriotism following World War I re- 
vived interest in the symbolic role of the 
rotunda and tower. In 1923, an architectural 
scheme was proposed to create a two-story 
space by removing the floor of the rotunda 
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between the first and second levels. A flat 
domed ceiling ornamented with murals by 
William deLeftwich Dodge was installed in 
1929, but the rest of the project was not 
completed. At the same time, on the third 
floor, the rotunda, which had been used as 
a restaurant since the 1890's, was converted 
into offices for the Legislative Correspon- 
dents’ Association. 
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) Drawing for the tower by Isaac Perry, ca. 1895. The 
supervising Commission of the Capitol, anxious to 
have construction of the building completed, directed 
Perry to leave the tower to future generations. 


Courtesy of NYS/Office of General Services 
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Over the years, the rotunda has been ren- 
dered virtually invisible by the cladding of 
its carved granite walls with marble and 
plaster and the insertion of balconies, drop- 
ped ceilings and HVAC (heating, ventilation 
and air conditioning) equipment. Serious 
structural questions regarding the ability of 
the footings to carry an external tower re- 
main unresolved. Nonetheless, there remains 
today buried within the Capitol the potential 
to recapture the spirit of the tower. 

The Capitol’s tower and rotunda were 
a major issue confronting the Commission. 
Several options were considered. The most 
radical proposal suggested completing the 
tower as an external element, according to 
an existing or contemporary design. The 
partial or full restoration of the rotunda 
would accompany this proposal or be con- 
sidered as an entirely separate item. The 
most conservative recommendation proposed 
retaining intermediate floors in the rotunda 
while making a more efficient use of space. . 

From its consideration of these options 
and recognition of the historicity of the 
rotunda and the tower, the Commission 
recommends that the rotunda be reidentified 
as a major vertical interior element. It also 
recommends that the tower space at level 
one and the westernmost bay of the rotunda 
at levels two through four be returned to the 
corridor system which connects the Assembly 
and Senate Staircases. It further recommends 
a thorough structural feasibility analysis of 
building a tower. 

Reidentification of the rotunda will entail 
restoration of the tower space on the first 
floor to its ca. 1897 appearance. On the 
second floor, room 269 will be replanned 
and rehabilitated in part to the ca. 1896 
period. On the third floor, the former rotun- 
da space will be replanned and rehabilitated. 
A continuous volume from the fourth floor 
level to the height of the original vaulting 
over the rotunda will be returned by remov- 
ing the floor that was constructed at the 


level of the fifth floor. 
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he organization of the first or ground 
floor best represents the planning con- 
cepts of the Capitol’s first architect, Thomas 
Fuller, assisted by Arthur Gilman. Like the 
floors above, it was structured around a cen- 
tral courtyard and based on an east-west 
orientation. It was characterized by the loca- 
tion of important offices in each of the four 
corners, by grand barrel-vaulted corridors 
flanked on each side by offices and by three 
major interior staircases, two in the eastern 
section and one in the west. 

The development of the first floor has de- 
viated somewhat from these planning prin- 
ciples. The Central Courtyard, originally 
intended to be physically and visually ac- 
cessible at the first floor level, has been 
blocked completely. The north and south en- 
trances have long been the most intensively 
used. In 1899, the construction of the en- 
closed Hawk Street Passage through the 
Central Courtyard linked the Washington 
Avenue and State Street Lobbies. This link 
emphasized the north-south orientation. The 
Empire State Plaza Concourse has reinforced 
this north-south axis, especially because of 
the installation of an escalator connecting the 


Plaza Concourse with the State Street Lobby. 


The major circulation areas throughout 
most of the Capitol were originally floored 
with tiles set in intricate patterns. The tiles 
provided decoration, defined significant 
spaces and helped to establish orientation. 
Some examples of original tile patterns have 
survived in areas below the staircases and in 
portions of the corridors and lobbies. 


The recommendations developed for this 
important public floor are intended to recap- 
ture its primary orientation role within the 
Capitol. This can be accomplished in part by 
reestablishing physical and visual access to 
the Central Courtyard. To define more fully 
the relationship between the Capitol’s major 
interior spaces, the Commission recommends 
that the Washington Avenue and East En- 
trance Lobbies, tower space and corridors in 
the eastern section be restored. Corridors in 
the western section will be rehabilitated to a 
Beaux Arts appearance. Offices on the first 
floor will be maintained, with future changes 
to be guided by respect for remaining archi- 
tectural configurations, fabric and design in- 
tent. Special care should be taken to ensure 
that doorways opening into the corridors are 
consistent with the restoration and rehabili- 
tation of these corridors. 
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Minton floor tiles were used extensively in the Capitol when it was built. 





WASHINGTON AVENUE LOBBY 
(Rooms 142, 153 and 170-171) 


The Washington Avenue Lobby, construct- 
ed in 1879, was originally one monumental 
space. To the north, three sets of doors 
opened onto Washington Avenue; similarly, 
three sets on the south opened into the Cen- 
tral Courtyard. This spacious lobby provid- 
ed entry to the building from the north. 





The Washington Avenue Lobby looking toward the 
Hawk Street Passage, 1981. 
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Throughout the twentieth century several 
uncoordinated changes have diminished the 
original beauty, spaciousness and efficiency 
of the lobby. The original exterior entrance 
doors, at the edge of the lobby, were re- 
moved and new doors located farther inside 
the lobby space. In the 1950's, much of the 
original tile floor was replaced by marble 
terrazzo and contemporary lighting was in- 
stalled. The three doorways to the Central 
Courtyard have been modified; the central 
one to accommodate the Hawk Street Pas- 
sage, the two flanking doorways infilled to 
block public access. The courtyard can no 
longer be seen from the lobby. 

Furthermore, the addition of a newsstand, 
a shoeshine stand, a candy counter, post of- 
fice and trash removal area has made this 
beautiful and important space appear as the 
cluttered back door of the Capitol. 

The Commission recommends that the 
Washington Avenue Lobby be restored to its 
original volume and appearance ca. 1880. 
Restoration will include removal and reloca- 
tion of features that inhibit circulation and 
detract from spaciousness or beauty. It will 
also include thorough cleaning of the stone 
wall and ceiling surfaces and installation of 
reproductions of the following original fea- 
tures: entrance doors, lighting fixtures and 
encaustic floor tile. 

Handicapped access will be improved. 
Based on a careful analysis of use, food ser- 
vices and other public amenities will be 
relocated to appropriate areas. 
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Newsstand, Washington Avenue Lobby, 1982. 





Proposed restoration of the Washington Avenue Lobby looking toward a rehabilitated Central Courtyard. 
Reopening the arches between the lobby and courtyard and installing reproduction encaustic floor tile and nine- 
teenth century lighting fixtures will help recapture the original beauty and spaciousness of the lobby. 


Rendering by David D. Coughtry 


STATE STREET LOBBY 
: (Rooms 157, 158 and 172-173 


The State Street Lobby, constructed in 
1879, was also originally one monumental 
space. To the south, three sets of doors 
opened onto State Street; while three on the 
north opened into the Central Courtyard. 
Throughout the twentieth century, this space 
has suffered from several uncoordinated 
changes. Two doorways into the Central 
Courtyard have been filled in with masonry 
and a third modified to accommodate the 
Hawk Street Passage. The courtyard can no 
longer be seen from the lobby. Glass and 
bronze doors have been added where the 
east-west corridors lead from the lobby. An 
escalator has been installed in the center of 
the lobby to provide access to the Empire 


The State Street Lobby, 1981, showing escalator to the 
Plaza Concourse. 
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The East Entrance Lobby, 1981. 


State Plaza Concourse. Since the construc- 
tion of the Plaza, this lobby has functioned 
as the principal entrance to the Capitol. 
Although some of these changes are reversi- 
ble, the presence of essential, but obtrusive, 
modern functional elements prohibits the full 
restoration of this space. However, the origi- 
nal orientation and circulation functions of 
the lobby can be recaptured by restoring the 
openings into the Central Courtyard. 

The Commission recommends that the 
State Street Lobby be rehabilitated. The few 
changes will focus chiefly on improving cir- 
culation, reestablishing access to the Central 
Courtyard, relocating services and enhancing 
the lobby’s appearance by cleaning and 
painting and by the installation of more ap- 
propriate fixtures. 


EAST ENTRANCE LOBBY 
(Rooms 166 and 167) 


TOWER SPACE 
(Rooms 154-156, 160, 162 and 168) 


The East Entrance Lobby serves as the 
principal motor entrance to the Capitol for 
state government leaders and official guests. 
This lobby was completed slowly from 1890 
to 1897. Together with the spacious tower 





area, it provided a progression west into the 
Central Courtyard or into the north and 
south corridors. 

This circulation pattern, as well as the 
dignity of the lobby, has been compromised 
by alterations. The original entrance doors 
were removed and new doors were installed 
farther inside the lobby area. The tower 
space was subdivided to provide office space 
and rest rooms, totally obscuring visual and 
physical access to the courtyard. Other re- 
cent additions, such as the flag cases, further 
block circulation. In addition, the lighting 
fixtures and flooring, installed in the 1950's, 
diminish the historic character of the lobby. 

The Commission recommends that the 
East Entrance Lobby and the tower space be 
restored to recapture much of their original 
appearance ca. 1897. Restoration will include 
removal of intrusive partitions and features 
that inhibit circulation or detract from spa- 
ciousness, dignity or beauty. It will also in- 
clude installation of reproductions of the 
following features: entrance doors, door and 
window openings into the Central Court- 
yard, lighting fixtures, floor tile, paint colors 
on walls and ceilings and clear glass in ap- 
propriate window openings. 


CENTRAL COURTYARD AND 
HAWK STREET PASSAGE 
(1C10) 


The Central Courtyard was planned as an 
open space 137 feet long and 92 feet wide. 
Its length accentuated the east-west axis. The 
entire space provided an attractive means of 
bringing light and air into the building and 
functioned as a part of the circulation system 
on the first floor. The courtyard could be 
entered from all four sides and appreciated 
from balconies on the east and west sides 
of the upper floors. Planned by Fuller as a 
splendid central core for the building, it was 
intended to be functional and beautiful. 
Eidlitz and Richardson elaborated on this 
concept in their designs for the courtyard 
elevations, dormer windows and roofs. Sad- 
ly, the Central Courtyard never achieved its 
full potential. 


The Central Courtyard and the Hawk Street Passage, 1981. 








In 1899 an enclosed passageway, known 
as the Hawk Street Passage, was constructed 
across the Central Courtyard from the State 
Street Lobby to the Washington Avenue 
Lobby to provide enclosed public access 
through the courtyard. In 1923, a one-story 
cafeteria was built on the west side of the 
courtyard. Since then the remaining open 
space has been cluttered with unsightly air 
ventilators. The doorways, originally intend- 
ed to give access to the courtyard from the 
entrance lobbies, have been eliminated or 
altered to become windows. The Central 
Courtyard, which has the potential of be- 
coming the focal point of a restored Capitol, 
awaits rediscovery and the imaginative trans- 
formation it so richly deserves. 

The Commission recommends that the 
Central Courtyard be replanned and re- 
habilitated for new public use. Features com- 
promising the open space will be removed, 
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The proposed rehabilitation of the Central Courtyard will transform this virtually inaccessible space into an im- 
portant public area. An enclosed, transparent passageway will be designed to replace the present Hawk Street 


Passage. 
Rendering by David D. Coughtry 


and all openings originally intended to give 
direct access from the first floor will be re- 
stored. Based on a careful analysis of use, 
food service will be relocated to an appro- 
priate area. 

A new transparent Hawk Street Passage 
will be designed to reach the full height and 
width of the arched openings in the center 
bay. The passageway will connect the Wash- 
ington Avenue and State Street Lobbies and 
give full view to the magnificent Central 
Courtyard. The original intention of natural 
light, open space, orientation and ventilation 
can be recaptured while accommodating 
contemporary needs. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


Offices located in each of the four corners 
were given the most emphasis in both the 
original plan and the Master Plan. Space in 
the southeast corner first served as an en- 
trance hall until completion of the Eastern 
Approach. The space in the northeast corner 


was occupied by the Railroad Commission 
in the 1890's. Neither of these areas retains 
much early detail, but the corner offices in 
the western section of the building, first oc- 
cupied by the Lunacy Commission and the 
State Treasurer, both retain massive carved 
fireplaces and other decorative finishes 
dating from the 1890's. 

Other offices retain original Victorian de- 
tails, including baseboards, doors, door sur- 
rounds and fireplaces. Several offices retain 
wooden staircases, balconies and partitions 
installed in the early twentieth century. 
These additions resulted from efforts to 
create new space in the Capitol in response 
to an expanding state work force. Although 
recent renovations in these offices have in- 
corporated Victorian and turn of the cen- 
tury details, they have modified original 
spatial and architectural relationships. 


N.B. Wherever office spaces have been mezzanined, 
the intermediate floor offices are designated by an “M” 
preceeding the room number. 


Rooms 118-122 and M118-M122 


Room 121, which had been the end of the 
corridor adjacent to the Central Courtyard, 
was joined with rooms 118-120 and 122 to 
form a suite of offices after 1883. These of- 
fices, containing such typically Victorian 
finishes and details as fireplaces and hearths, 
carved stone baseboards, wainscoting, plas- 
ter walls and segmented vaulted ceilings, 
originally opened to the full height of the 
first floor. By 1912, wooden stairs, balconies 
and railings had been installed in rooms 118 
and 121. In 1943, mezzanines were installed 
in rooms 120 and 121, but they did not de- 
stroy the 1912 architectural character of 
the suite. 

Recognizing the present need for space, the 
Commission recommends the rehabilitation 
of these offices for more efficient contem- 
porary use. Such changes will respect extant 
original architectural fabric and be planned 
with sensitivity to their visual impact on the 
exterior facade and to the rehabilitated adja- 
cent corridors and office suites. 


Rooms 123-125 and 135-137 


On the western side of the Capitol in the 
corner sections, rooms 123-125 together with 
rooms 135-137, comprise two well-preserved, 
interconnected late nineteenth century office 
suites. 

Designed by Perry, the suites were con- 
structed in a Richardsonian manner. Rooms 
124 and 136 have sets of tall oak doorways 
with elaborately carved foliated spandrels. 
The rooms were completed in 1896 with the 
installation of matching twelve-foot-tall 
stone mantlepieces. In 1912, room 124 was 
partitioned and paneled with oak wainscoting. 

The Commission recommends the reha- 
bilitation of these rooms to their original con- 
figuration as late nineteenth century office 
suites. Rehabilitation will include removal of 
partitions and paneling. 





As the Master Plan went to press, the 1890's 
rehabilitation of room 124 was approximately 75% 
complete. 
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Rooms 126-129, 131-134, M126-M128, 
M133 and M134 


The Commission recommends that the 
late nineteenth century historic fabric in 
rooms 126, 127, 133 and 134 be maintained. 
The intermediate floors that have been intro- 
duced into these rooms recently should be 
considered temporary. They have been in- 
stalled in a manner that will enable the re- 
trieval of the architectural configuration and 
finishes in the future. Rooms 128 through 
132 were originally allocated as storage space 
and possess no major historic or architec- 
tural importance. These spaces are therefore 
available for reuse. 








Room 130 — Passageway 





Room 130, originally allocated as storage 
space, now functions as part of the under- 
ground passageway from the Alfred E. 
Smith State Office Building to the Capitol. 
In order to improve the transition from the 
passageway into the Capitol (at the foot of 
the Great Western Staircase), the revolving 
door will be removed and the western end 
of room 130 enclosed with a compatible, 
contemporary door treatment. Existing fluo- 
rescent lighting fixtures will be replaced by 
compatible incandescent lights. 


Room 130, passageway from Capitol to Alfred E. Smith State Office Building. 


Rooms 100-108, 111-117, 138-141, 143-148, 
151-152, M100-M108, M111-M114B, M116, 
M117, M138-M141 and M144-M148 


The Commission recommends that these 
rooms be maintained with future changes to 
be guided by respect for remaining architec- 
tural fabric and the original design intent. 
Special care must be taken to ensure that 
doorways into the corridors are consistent 
with the rehabilitation of these circulation 
spaces. 





Rooms 109, 110, M109 and M110 


The Commission recommends that these 
rooms, adjoining the East Entrance Lobby, 
be altered as necessary for the construction 
of the fire stairs (See recommendations for 
Life Safety, pp. 139-142). 





FIRST FLOOR CORRIDORS 


The first floor corridor system is the most 
highly visible and intensively used circulation 
space in the Capitol. It links the major lob- 
bies, elevators and staircases. Besides provid- 
ing access to the first and upper floors, the 
corridor system connects the Capitol on the 
west with the passageway from the Alfred 
E. Smith State Office Building and, on the 
south, with the escalator from the Con- 
course of the Empire State Plaza. 

The layout of some of the corridors on 
the first floor has been changed and their ap- 
pearance has been altered. As early as the 
1880's, corridors that ran to the outside walls 
of the building were closed to create office 
space. Water damage caused by the fire of 
1911 forced the replacement of wall surfaces 
and other features of corridors in the west- 
ern section of the building. Within the last 
forty years terrazzo has replaced earlier floor 
tile and contemporary lighting fixtures have 
been installed. 





Original escutcheon plate and door handle found in 
room 103 were manufactured ca. 1875. 
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In the eastern section of the Capitol, the openings, installation of wood and glass 


corridors link the Senate and Assembly door surrounds, painting of plaster surfaces, 
Staircases and the East Entrance Lobby and replacement of the floor surfaces and doors 
tower space with the State Street and Wash- and installation of lighting fixtures with 
ington Avenue Lobbies. If restored to their features appropriate to the ca. 1890 period. 
ca. 1890 appearance and layout, these corri- Corridors in the western section of the 
dors, together with the restored staircases, Capitol connect the Great Western Staircase 
East Entrance and Washington Avenue Lob- to the State Street and Washington Avenue 
bies and tower space, will form a unified se- Lobbies. These corridors have been altered 
quence of spaces illustrative of Victorian de- by numerous changes in door openings and, 
sign and planning. This cannot be achieved as noted above, materials here have been 
anywhere else in the Capitol. changed because of water damage to the 

The Commission recommends that corri- original nineteenth century finishes. The 
dors in the eastern section of the first floor Commission recommends that corridors in 
be restored to their ca. 1890 appearance. the western section be rehabilitated to their 
This will include the restoration of door appearance after the 1911 fire. 





The entranceway to room 123, 1981. This simple Door with glazed arch surround springing from top of wainscoting. The 
infill is a successful treatment for the termination door and surround are typical of the type used ca. 1880 to bring natural 
of a corridor. light into hallways. 
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he second floor was designed as the 

Capitol’s ceremonial entrance and as the 
primary floor of the executive and judicial 
branches of state government. It was intend- 
ed to be accessible to the public and was or- 
ganized in a manner symbolizing the separa- 
tion of the executive and judicial branches. 

Thomas Fuller and Arthur Gilman first 
proposed grand public spaces to the north 
and south of the Central Courtyard. In their 
plan, the area to the south was to be an 
open public art gallery. This was to be bal- 
anced on the north by a corridor adjacent to 
the Court of Appeals. 

The Eidlitz and Richardson revision of this 
plan subdivided the intended art gallery into 
committee rooms (rooms 224-230), and re- 
designed the corridor in the north to be a 
major public space. Designed by Eidlitz, this 
richly decorated space, known as the Golden 
Corridor, was regarded by contemporaries as 
one of the most spectacular interior spaces of 
the Capitol. Structural problems, associated 
with the failure of the Assembly Chamber 
ceiling, forced Isaac Perry to dismantle the 
Golden Corridor and reorganize the space 
into committee rooms (rooms 231-239). As 
part of his redesign, Perry also completed 
the double-loaded corridor which runs 
through the north center. This balanced the 
corridor on the south, although it also re- 
duced the space of the Court of Appeals 
(room 250). 

Throughout this evolution, the floor re- 
tained its symbolic organization. The judicial 
branch was placed in the north center sec- 
tion and the executive branch in the south. 
The four corner office suites were used by 
the executive branch. 


On the second floor the east-west axis is 
primary. The two major entrances lead 
directly east and west to the three major in- 
terior staircases and the rotunda space which 
mark the ends of the axis. 

The recommendations for this floor 
emphasize its ceremonial importance, while 
enhancing the efficiency of the administrative 
functions of the executive branch. Many of 
the recommendations are intended to restore 
public use of this floor. The former rotunda 
(room 269), the first Court of Appeals and 
the former Golden Corridor will be returned 
to such public uses as gallery spaces and 
conference areas. The Executive Chamber 
(room 202) retains most of its original detail. 
Because of its importance, the chamber war- 
rants complete restoration. Future rehabili- 
tation of the remaining office space should 
maintain extant architectural details and origi- 
nal configurations. Because they connect such 
significant spaces, corridors are to be rehabili- 
tated to their appropriate historical period. 
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EAST ENTRANCE LOBBY 
(Rooms 262 and 263) 


The East Entrance Lobby on the second 
floor is an important reception and circula- 
tion area. Completed by Isaac Perry in 1897, 
it was to be the principal ceremonial en- 
trance of the Capitol. 

Crowning the stairs of the Eastern Ap- 
proach, the lobby was planned to be an 
expansive and gracious foyer for receptions 
and other ceremonial functions. This lobby 


provided a commanding view of Albany and 


the Hudson River. It provided major access 
to the rotunda, the Senate and Assembly 
Staircases and corridors to the eastern sec- 
tion of the building. 


The appearance and function of the lobby 
have been compromised by wiring, display 
cases, flags and inappropriate lighting fix- 
tures and doors. These installations detract 
from the marble columns and vaulted arches 
that provided a spacious formal introduction 
to the Capitol. 

The Commission recommends that the 
East Entrance Lobby be rehabilitated to re- 
capture much of its original ca. 1897 appear- 
ance. Rehabilitation will include removal of 
features that inhibit circulation or detract 
from spaciousness, dignity or beauty. It will 
also include installation of reproductions of 
original entrance doors and contemporary 
fixtures to provide ambient lighting. 


The second floor East Entrance Lobby was intended to be the Capitol’s principal ceremonial entrance. Rehabilita- 
tion will recapture much of its ca. 1897 appearance. 





post-1911 appearance and volume. 


WEST ENTRANCE LOBBY 
(Rooms 265 and 266) 


The West Entrance Lobby, completed in 
1895, was intended to balance the East En- 
trance Lobby. It opens onto West Capitol 
Park, which faces the Alfred E. Smith State 
Office Building, and provides the only west- 
ern exterior access to the building. On the 
interior, it serves as an elegant approach to 
the Great Western Staircase. 

The lobby retains the flooring and ornate 
electric chandeliers installed immediately 
after the 1911 fire and has remained relative- 
ly intact. But, recently, glass and bronze en- 
trance doors and transoms and numerous 
display cases have been installed. These give 
a cluttered appearance, diminish the lobby’s 
beauty and impede circulation. 





The West Entrance Lobby with intrusive display cases and modern doors, 1981. Rehabilitation will reestablish its 


In keeping with the goals of improving the 
circulation system and rehabilitating or re- 
storing entrance lobbies, the Commission 
recommends that the West Entrance Lobby 
be rehabilitated to reestablish its post-fire 
appearance and original volume. Rehabilita- 
tion will include the removal of obtrusive 
display cases, metal conduits, surface wiring 
and inappropriate lighting fixtures and the 
installation of appropriate entrance doors. 
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EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
(Room 202) 


The Executive Chamber, popularly known 
since the Dewey era as the Red Room, has 
been in continuous use by New York State 
Governors since its completion in 1881. It 
served as the working office of the Governor 
until the end of Grover Cleveland's adminis- 
tration in 1885. His successor, David Hill, 
moved his private office into a nearby smaller 
room, leaving the Executive Chamber for 
ceremonial occasions, a function that con- 
tinues today. 

The Executive Chamber remains one of 
the outstanding examples of H.H. Richard- 
son’s work in the Capitol. His comprehen- 
sive design for the room included exquisite 
architectural detailing and furnishings. The 
upper wall surface, for example, was origi- 
nally covered with embossed Spanish leather 
in shades of gold with red and brown. 

A large, ornately carved fireplace on the 
west wall stands as the dominant architec- 
tural feature of the Executive Chamber. Five 


The Executive Chamber, prior to a press conference, 1981. 
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arched window bays with elaborate polished 
marble window surrounds contribute to the 
chamber’s magnificent appearance. The 
room is paneled in elegant mahogany wain- 
scoting. The intricate coffered oak ceiling is 
stained to match. 

Except for minor modifications to carpet- 
ing and lighting fixtures, the Executive 
Chamber retained its original appearance un- 
til 1943. Since then this room has undergone 
major alterations that detract from its his- 
toric and architectural integrity. Stencil 
decoration over plaster has replaced the 
leather wall covering. The original brass ceil- 
ing and wall lighting fixtures, similar to 
those in the Senate, have been replaced 
with unpolished bronze Colonial Revival 
chandeliers. 

Most of the original furniture, except for 
the Governor's desk, has been replaced with 
Colonial Revival pieces. Red carpeting and 
draperies detract from the original Victorian 
ambience and flags hanging over the fire- . 
place obscure the detailed wood carving of 
the overmantle. 
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Proposed restoration of the Executive Chamber. The restoration will include the installation of reproduction pat- 
terned carpet, electrified brass chandeliers and sconces and embossed leather wall covering. 


Rendering by David D. Coughtry 


With increased television coverage, the 
room often is used as a television studio dur- 
ing official functions. Wiring installed for tele- 
vision lights and equipment is both extensive 
and intrusive. A drapery used as a television 
backdrop hangs in front of the portrait of the 
Marquis de Lafayette by Charles Ingham. 
Television spotlights above the painting have 
contributed to its deterioration. 

Because of the outstanding architectural 
quality of the Executive Chamber, its rich 
historical associations and its important and 
prominent function as the Governor's cere- 
monial office, the room deserves careful res- 
toration to its original 1881-1900 appearance. 
Restoration will include removal of such in- 
appropriate and intrusive elements as spot- 
lights, surface mounted wiring, drapery over 


the Lafayette portrait, flags over the fireplace 
and venetian blinds. It will also include 
installation of reproductions of the follow- 
ing: embossed leather wall covering, multi- 
colored patterned carpet, electrified brass 
chandelier and sconces, draperies and tile 
fireplace hearth. Selected items of furniture 
will be restored or reproduced to comple- 
ment the Governor's desk. 

Since it is recognized that this room is 
used periodically for televised events, the 
design for a comprehensive communications 
support system will be integrated with any 
restoration. This system will be designed 
to minimize damage or deterioration of ar- 
chitectural fabric, historic furnishings and 
materials. 













SHEE 


With the exception of rooms 232 and 238, 
these rooms occupy what was once the 
Golden Corridor, one of the most magnifi- 
cent areas of the Capitol. Completed in 
1879, the Golden Corridor was designed by 
Leopold Eidlitz as a major public space ex- 
tending west from the Assembly Staircase 
along the entire length of the Central Court- 
yard. Organized into a series of seven square 
bays, the space was richly decorated with 
fabric in shades of red and umber covering 
the piers above the wainscoting and with 
plaster in an intricate pattern of blue and 
gold in the vaults above. Planters designed 
by Frederick Law Olmsted, the noted land- 
scape architect, were placed in each bay to 
soften the brilliant coloration. 

Structural problems forced Isaac Perry to 
dismantle the corridor in 1889. It was re- 
organized into a series of interconnecting 
conference rooms. Subsequent alterations 
adapted the space for use as a law library 
(1945) and offices (1972). This last alteration 
included the installation of dropped ceilings 
throughout. 

Despite these recent alterations, the space 
reflects the Perry configuration of 1890 and 


A view of the former Golden Cor- 
ridor office suite, 1981. 


retains much of Perry's Victorian detailing, as 
well as some elements of the Eidlitz design. 

Recognizing its unique layout, location 
and intended use as a major public space, 
the Commission recommends that this space 
be replanned for exhibition and conference 
use. Room 231 will be restored to its ca. 
1879 appearance as the entrance to the 
former Golden Corridor. It will provide 
ready access from the Assembly Staircase 
and recall the former grandeur of the lost 
corridor. Restoration will include reopening 
the entrance arch to its full height and width 
and returning floor and wall surfaces to their 
original ca. 1879 appearance. 

Rooms 233-239 will be rehabilitated to re- 
capture much of their original ca. 1890 
appearance as a series of interconnected 
rooms. Rehabilitation will include removal 
of all metal partitions, incompatible infill, 
lighting fixtures and carpeting and relocation 
of the rest rooms from room 231 to 232 and 
the northern half of room 233. In room 233 
and rooms 234-239, rehabilitation will in- 
clude the installation of carpeting, paint 
colors and doors consistent with the ca. 1890 
period. A lighting system will be installed to 
be compatible with the architecture of the 
space and designed to complement the con- 
temporary functions proposed. 
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FORMER COURT OF APPEALS 
(Room 250) 


Room 250, originally designed by Leopold 
Eidlitz to house the State Court of Appeals, 
was completed in 1879. It was used briefly 
by the Senate and the Court before being 
allocated to the State Court of Claims. 
Because of structural problems associated 
with the Assembly Chamber and the Golden 
Corridor, it had to be dismantled. In 1889, 
designs for the reconstruction of this section 
of the building were developed by Isaac 
Perry. He preserved many of the Eidlitz 
elements, but reduced the volume of the 
room by one-third. 


Ses ROSAS TS RR 


wainscoting to full view. 





The removal of the partitions and suspended fluorescent lights will return the original carved oak ceiling and 


Perry's design was greatly admired. In 
1891, shortly after it was completed, The 
New York Times lauded it as “a beautiful 
creation.” Twentieth century additions have 
subsequently compromised its beauty and 
integrity. Partitions, fluorescent lights, inap- 
propriate linoleum and carpeting all mask its 
former grandeur. Fortunately, these insensi- 
tive intrusions are relatively easy to remove. 

The Commission recommends that room 
250 be restored to its appearance following 
the 1890 modifications. It should also be al- 
located for a more public use, such as for 
conferences and hearings, commensurate 
with its dignity and appearance. Restoration 
will include removal of all partitions and 
other inappropriate features. It also will in- 
clude installation of reproduction carpet, 
draperies and furniture as well as compatible 
period pieces. 


Pas 


Room 250, ca. 1891. It will be restored and opened 
for a more public use. 


Albany and the New York State Capitol (1891) 


Contemporary photograph of room 250 showing 
partitions. 


John Jamison 
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ROOM 269 


In 1878, the Legislature designated that a 
space in the Capitol should serve as a Hall 
of Military Record to house a collection of 
Civil War flags and memorabilia. Since that 
time, various rooms throughout the build- 
ing, rather than one space, have served as 
that repository. 

For a time, battle flags of various regiments 
were displayed in cases in the fourth floor 
Senate Upper Corridor. An adjacent room, 
426, served as the Military Hall and the 
Bureau of Military Statistics. In 1892, the 
Grand Army of the Republic memorials and 
the Bureau of Military Statistics were moved 
to the rotunda and the first floor East En- 
trance Lobby. In 1896, when plans for the 
tower were abandoned, floors were inserted 
at all levels of the rotunda. Shortly thereafter, 
room 269, created from the rotunda, was 


used by the Grand Army of the Republic. 


Room 269, 1982. It will be rehabilitated as a Hall of 
Military Record. 





In 1920, a project to create a two-story 
Hall of Flags was initiated. It was to include 
removal of the floor in room 269 to provide 
open space from the first floor to the ceiling 
of the second level. As part of this project, 
William deLeftwich Dodge was commissioned 
to execute a series of murals. These allegor- 
ical murals, depicting the military history of 
New York State, were to be placed direct- 
ly below the 1896 ceiling and to be viewed 
from the first floor. Dodge painted the prin- 
cipal scenes in his New York City studio be- 
tween 1920 and 1925 and installed them in 
the Capitol in February 1929. The Depres- 
sion brought the project to an abrupt end 
and the floor was not removed. Over the 
years, there has been significant deterioration 
of the Dodge murals, despite intermittent 
conservation efforts. 

In 1942, room 269 was subdivided into 
small offices with wood and glass partitions 
which were removed in 1969 when the room 
was remodeled to serve as a conference and 
meeting room. 





Examination of a section of the damaged Dodge 
murals. 


Room 269 represents one of the most per- 
plexing preservation problems in the Capitol. 
The room is part of an integral relationship 
between the Senate and Assembly Staircases 
the East Entrance Lobby and the Central 
Courtyard. Consequently, it would be desir- 
able to rehabilitate this room in a manner 
compatible with adjacent spaces. The Dodge 
murals, however, preclude adoption of such 
a plan. 

The murals partially obscure the carved 
stone entablature and hide the upper portion 
of the arched windows, doorways and carved 
stone cornice, but several factors compel 
their conservation in place. They possess in- 
herent value as works of art and play an 
important role in the development of the 
rotunda. In addition, they create a particu- 
larly appropriate environment for the collec- 
tion of military memorabilia now scattered 
throughout the first and second floor lobbies. 

Although a less distorted view of the 
murals could be obtained if the floor of 
room 269 were removed, as planned in the 
1920's, such action would violate the original 
architectural intent and hinder circulation. 


/ 





“The Spirit of New York” is the central figure of the 
allegorical murals by William deLeftwich Dodge in 
room 269. These murals depict the military history of 
New York State. 


The Commission recommends that room 
269 be replanned and rehabilitated to func- 
tion as a Hall of Military Record to house 
selected exhibits from the collection of the 
State Division of Military and Naval Affairs. 
The concentration of the exhibits in one space 
will enhance visitor appreciation of the col- 
lection and simplify the installation of need- 
ed environmental and security control sys- 
tems. Replanning and rehabilitation will also 
reestablish circulation through this space. 

The Dodge murals will be examined by an 
expert in mural conservation to develop and 
implement a plan for their conservation. The 
Commission further recommends that the 
important visible details of room 269 be re- 
habilitated to the ca. 1896 period to be com- 
patible with the surrounding spaces. This 
will include the removal of all inappropriate 
infill, doors and windows, surface mounted 
wiring, electric lights and light standards. 
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GENERAL OFFICES | 


The second floor houses the principal 
functions of the Executive Chamber, includ- 
ing the staff of the Lieutenant Governor, 
and the executive offices of the Attorney 
General. Several of these spaces contain 
important architectural features and have 
significant historical associations. The re- 
mainder of the office suites on the floor re- 
tain a significant amount of historic fabric. 

Although all of these spaces are private 
offices, they are visible to some extent 
through outside exterior windows or from 
doors opening into corridors. Consequently, 
it is important that highly visible features 
such as lighting fixtures be carefully selected. 

The restoration, rehabilitation or mainte- 
nance of all of these areas will balance their 
original character with contemporary use. 

The decision whether to restore, rehabilitate 
- or maintain was determined chiefly by the 
ease with which intrusive additions could be 
removed and by the quality of remaining ar- 
chitectural fabric. The following recommen- 
dations have been divided into two groups: 
offices of the Executive Department and those 
of the Attorney General. 


Executive Department Offices 


Rooms 200-201 


This suite was once used as the Governor's 
private office, with an adjoining bill room. 
By 1915, a stairway had been constructed 
from room 200A to the first floor. In 1929, 
the stairway was replaced by a special 
elevator installed for Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Room 200 was extensively 
modified in 1943. 

The Commission recommends that part of 
room 200 be altered to become an integral 
part of new enclosed fire stairs descending 
from the fifth floor to the second (See recom- 
mendations for Life Safety, pp. 139-142). 
Rooms 200A, 200B and 201 will be rehabili- 
tated to their appearance prior to 1930. This 
will include maintenance of existing fabric 
and rehabilitation of the door, doorways, 
partitions, flooring, walls and lighting fix- 
tures. The rehabilitation of the remainder of 
room 200 will make it consistent with adja- 
cent spaces and retain as much of the historic 
fabric as possible. 


Rooms 203-206 


These rooms serve as the principal private 
office suite for the Governor. Significantly 
modified in 1943 and 1959, the rooms con- 
tain some notable nineteenth century fea- 
tures, including a Richardson designed door 
and surround. 

The Commission recommends that the 
remaining original architectural features in 
these rooms be maintained. The Commission 
suggests that the goal of any future changes 
to these spaces be to recapture the Victorian 
sense of the original design. Such work 
should be based upon a comparative analy- 
sis of adjacent and similar spaces. 


Rooms 207-213 and M213 


This suite is typical of late nineteenth cen- 
tury office space with decorative stone fire- 
places, tile hearths and oak door surrounds. 
Twentieth century additions, partitions, 
lowered ceilings and fluorescent lighting fix- 
tures detract from its original character. | 

The Commission recommends that these 
rooms be maintained with the exception of 
lighting fixtures which will be replaced. Any 
subsequent changes should return these rooms 
to their late nineteenth century appearance 
and retain their inner corridor system. 





ie ee 


One of the early twentieth century mezzanines. A 
dropped ceiling which has since been installed hides 
the mezzanine from below. 


John Jamison 





Room 255, ca. 1879, when it was used as a temporary office for the Governor. It is now part of the mailroom. 


Courtesy of the Morris Gerber Collection 


Rooms 214-215, M214 and M215 


These rooms are typical late nineteenth 
century offices with decorative stone fire- 
places, hearths and oak door surrounds. 
Their 1901 mezzanines, some of the earliest 
still intact, manifest a very high level of 
quality and detail that has been obscured 
by later additions. 

The Commission recommends that these 
rooms be rehabilitated to their ca. 1901 ap- 
pearance. Rehabilitation will include removal 
of all partitions, doors, doorways, dropped 
ceilings and mezzanine extensions subsequent 
to 1912. All existing lighting fixtures will be 
replaced by ones compatible in appearance 
with the 1901 period. 





Rooms 223-230C, 241-245 and M244 








These offices have lost much of their late 
nineteenth century appearance through a 
series of twentieth century modifications, in- 
cluding dropped ceilings and partitions. 

The Commission recommends that the re- 
maining historic fabric in all of these rooms 
be maintained. Any subsequent changes 
should return their original volume, con- 
figuration and color schemes. Reproductions 
of lighting fixtures appropriate to the late 
nineteenth century should be installed. 
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Rooms 246-249A and M246-M248 


Currently used by the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor’s staff, this suite contains a carved stair- 
way and coffered ceilings installed in 1894. It 
also has the finest early mezzanines extant in 
the Capitol, a matched set made of excep- 
tionally fine oak. In 1955 and 1963, inappro- 
priate partitions were installed that adversely 
affect the high architectural quality of these 
rooms. 

The Commission recommends that these 
rooms be rehabilitated to their ca. 1894 ap- 
pearance. Rehabilitation will include removal 
of all partitions, hung ceilings, doors and 
doorways installed subsequent to 1894. 





Rooms 251, 253-255, M254 and M255 








These rooms retain much of their early 
twentieth century character. The present 


-mezzanines in rooms 254 and 255 were in- 


stalled in 1901, while the ceiling in 251 dates 
from 1905. 

The Commission recommends that these 
rooms be rehabilitated to their ca. 1905 ap- 
pearance. Rehabilitation will involve removal 
of extensions made to the 1901 mezzanines. 


Room 256 


This room once functioned as the termina- 


tion of the corridor in the northeast section. 
Despite extensive modifications in 1958 and 
1968, this room retains much original fabric. 

The Commission recommends that room 
256 be rehabilitated to its ca. 1890 appear- 
ance. Rehabilitation will involve removal of 
recent partitions, doors and the 1958 dropped 
ceiling. This will entail relocation of the 
mechanical ductwork. The room's appear- 
ance will therefore be compatible with that 
of the rehabilitated corridor. 


Room 257 





Since 1880, this significant corner room 
has housed major executive offices, including 
the Offices of the Attorney General and the 
Secretary of State. While the room has been 
substantially modified by such changes as 
the removal of the fireplace, some historic 
fabric remains. 

The Commission recommends that this 
room be maintained and that subsequent 
changes should rehabilitate room 257 to re- 
capture its original late nineteenth century 
appearance. 


Rooms 258-260B 





See recommendation for Rooms 223-230C, 
241-245 and M244 


Room 261 


The Commission recommends that part of 


room 261 be altered to become an integral 
part of new enclosed fire stairs leading from 
the fifth floor to the second (See recom- 
mendations for Life Safety, pp.139-142). The 
treatment of the remainder of room 261 
should be compatible with adjacent spaces 
and retain as much of the historic fabric 

as possible. 


Attorney General's Offices 
Rooms 216-219 


Since 1880 this space has served as part of 
the Office of the Attorney General. Besides 
undergoing repeated subdivision, the space 
has encroached upon corridors. This hap- 
hazard development has hidden the space’s 
original layout and character and blocked 
a component of the building's circulation 
system. 

The Commission recommends that room 
216 be returned to the corridor system and 
that rooms 217-219 be replanned and reha- 
bilitated. The changes will provide a more 
efficient use of space and recapture the sense 
of the original layout, while maintaining, 
wherever possible, the extant nineteenth cen- 
tury fabric and walls. 


Rooms 220-221A 


Part of the Attorney General's offices, 
these rooms were significantly modified in 
1916 and 1943. Except for the ceiling lighting 
in rooms 220A and 221A, these rooms pre- 
sent a dignified appearance. 

The Commission recommends that these 
rooms be maintained, with the exception of 
the installation of more compatible lighting 
fixtures in rooms 220 and 221. 





_ SECOND FLOOR CORRIDORS 


The second floor corridor system, worked 
on by each Capitol architect, reflects the 
varied designs of each. In some spaces, the 
elements and finishes document the Capitol’s 
evolution. The configuration of the corridor 
in the southwest quadrant, for example, was 
shaped in the 1860's, but the arch between 
this corridor and the West Entrance Lobby 
dates from 1875 and the cornice and window 
surrounds from 1880. In this same space, the 
elevators and surrounds date from the post- 
fire period and the doors and surrounds 
from the 1940's. 

Floor surfaces, lighting fixtures, door treat- 
ments and upper wall and ceiling decoration 
have been changed throughout the corridors. 
In addition, the original corridor system has 





been altered substantially. For example, the 
Golden Corridor, a major ceremonial east- 
west link designed by Eidlitz, was dismantled 
only ten years after its completion. As a 
result, this corridor space was closed to 
public use in order to create offices. In the 
southwest quadrant, two corridors have 
been closed to public use and their intersec- 
tion made into room 216. 

Despite changes to the corridors, they 
have maintained continuity with respect to 
their function as a circulation system. The 
second floor corridors accommodate the 
heavy traffic associated with such spaces as 
the Executive Chamber and entrance lobbies 
to the Capitol. Traffic is expected to increase 
with the opening of more areas to the pub- 
lic. It is therefore imperative to improve the 
corridor system. 





Contemporary appearance of the corridor in the southwest quadrant looking toward the Great Western Staircase. 
This space was shaped in the 1860's, but the decorative details are later. The arch dates from 1875 and the cornice 
and window surrounds from 1880. 
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The Commission recommends that the 
second floor corridor system be rehabilitated 
to improve circulation and to acknowledge 
the contributions of the Capitol’s major ar- 
chitects to its design and evolution. 

Corridors running north-south in the west- 
ern section will be rehabilitated to recall their 
post-fire appearance through appropriate 
lighting and color schemes. Corridor space 
will be reclaimed in the southwest quadrant, 
thereby opening the area to traffic. 

Remaining corridors will be rehabilitated 
to recapture the spirit of their late nineteenth 
century appearance. This will be accom- 
plished through the maintenance of existing 
nineteenth century details, replacement of 
such inappropriate elements as arch infills, 
doors, surrounds and lighting fixtures and the 
development of appropriate color schemes. 

For the corridor in the south quadrant, 


_ known as the Hall of Governors, rehabilita- 


tion will entail relocation of the portraits of 
the Governors of New York State. The Com- 
mission has concluded that this corridor is 

an inappropriate location for the proper 

care, protection and exhibition of the collec- 
tion of portraits. Therefore, in conjunction 
with other recommendations, the Commis- 
sion recommends that the portraits be re- 
located to a more appropriate and secure 
space in the Capitol. 





Contemporary appearance of a corridor adjacent to 
the Assembly Staircase, illustrating nineteenth century 
tile work and an arched window designed by Isaac 
Perry to admit more light to the corridors. 
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he third or legislative floor, called the 
principal floor by the Capitol’s first ar- 


itects, contains many significant spaces. 


The entire north and south sections are oc- 
cupied by the two legislative chambers and 
their associated lobbies and offices. The 
three major interior staircases, rotunda area 
and adjoining corridors occupy much space 
in the east and west sections. Majority and 
minority conference rooms and the Assem- 
bly Parlour are in the four corners, and the 
Legislative Library is in the center of the 
west section. Support space for the third 
floor is provided on the fourth floor. 

The east-west axis divides the floor into 
the Senate and Assembly sections, symboliz- 
ing the equality between the two chambers. 

The circulation pattern of the third floor, 
unlike the floors below, is essentially 
U-shaped. It is blocked in the north section 


_ by the Assembly Chamber, but continues 


through the south section via the Senate 
Lower Corridor, which extends along the 
wall facing the Central Courtyard. Access 
through the rotunda area connecting the 
staircases is an important, although con- 
stricted, element of the circulation pattern 
which has been lost on all other floors. The 
corridors of the east and west sections are 
similar in plan to those of the floors below. 
In the northwest quadrant, however, corri- 
dors are periodically closed off when the 
Assembly is in session. 

The third floor, in contrast to all other 
floors, has maintained a continuity of origi- 
nal organizing principles. The north and 
south center sections have always housed the 
two legislative chambers, and the four cor- 
ner rooms have continued in use as impor- 
tant and public spaces. The floor was first 
intended to house the State Library in the 
eastern section, with legislative meeting 
rooms and offices in the western section. 
The State Library was, however, built in the 
western section in 1879. At that time the 
judges of the Court of Appeals refused to 
occupy the courtroom built for them on the 
second floor and a new courtroom, designed 
by H.H. Richardson, was planned for them 
in the southeast corner of the third floor. 


This new courtroom was balanced in the 
northeast corner by the Assembly Parlour, 
designed by Leopold Eidlitz as a meeting 
room for members of the Assembly and 
their constituents. Reading rooms for the law 
and general libraries, designed by Isaac 
Perry, occupied the west corner rooms. 
These rooms were destroyed by fire in 1911, 
along with Richardson's central reading 
room and the private libraries for the Senate 
and Assembly which flanked the chambers. 

Reconstruction work necessitated a major 
replanning of the western section and real- 
location of space in the eastern section. The 
State Library was moved from the Capitol 
to the new State Education Building and the 
Senate and Assembly libraries were consoli- 
dated into the Legislative Library in the 
center of the west section. In 1917, the Court 
of Appeals was dismantled and reinstalled in 
the newly renovated Court of Appeals 
Building. The Assembly Parlour retained its 
earlier character and use, and the other three 
corner rooms were renovated as legislative 
committee rooms in a manner emphasizing 
their architectural importance. The rotunda 
space served as the Capitol’s communication 
center at the turn of the century and con- 
tinues in this tradition today as the location of 
the Legislative Correspondents’ Association. 

The architectural character of the third 
floor is varied as a result of these historic 
changes. The legislative chambers, designed 
by two of the leading architects of the cen- 
tury, are two of the most important nine- 
teenth century interiors in the United States. 
Closely associated with the Assembly Cham- 
ber, the Assembly Parlour retains much of 
its nineteenth century character. The Legisla- 
tive Library, the corner committee rooms 
and the corridors in the western section are 
well-preserved examples of the Beaux Arts 
planning and architectural treatment that 
followed the fire of 1911. In the corner com- 
mittee room in the southeast quadrant, the 
original oak ceiling and marble window sur- 
rounds of the Court of Appeals were incor- 
porated in the 1917 renovation and remain 
in place today. The corridors in the eastern 
section and the interiors of many perimeter 
rooms, while retaining some original archi- 
tectural details, were renovated in the 1940's 
and lack the architectural distinction of other 
third floor spaces. 
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Recommendations for the third floor are 
intended to restore or rehabilitate spaces that 
have been subject to intrusive alterations, 
while maintaining their original architectural 
character and symbolic organization. The 
restoration of the Assembly Chamber and 
rehabilitation of its associated spaces to their 
appearance in 1889 and the general mainte- 
nance of the recently restored Senate Cham- 
ber are recommended. Three corner rooms 
and the Legislative Library will be restored. 
Restoration of the corridors in the eastern 
section and extensive rehabilitation of the 
rotunda space is recommended to establish 
more clearly the link between the two cham- 
bers and the eastern staircases. Rehabilitation 


of the corridor system in the western section 
will emphasize the high quality of its Beaux 
Arts design. The legislative document areas 
will be rehabilitated and a study undertaken 
to ascertain how to provide more convenient 
and less hazardous document storage and re- 
trieval. Recommendations for the remaining 
perimeter offices call for the preservation of 
existing details and the linking of existing 
intermediate floors to improve egress. 


Windows served as decorative elements as well as sources of air and light. 
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ASSEMBLY CHAMBER AND 
RELATED SPACES 


The Assembly Chamber, Galleries and 
Lobby are important public ceremonial 
spaces in the north section. These spaces re- 
tain much of their late nineteenth century ar- 
chitectural character although the furnishings 
and finishes, dating primarily from the mid- 
dle of this century, detract from it. In the 
case of the chamber proper, late 1888 is the 
date when the room’s original vaulted ceiling 
was replaced by a flat oak and papier- 
mache coffered ceiling. Because of the sym- 
bolic importance of the chamber, its surviv- 
ing architectural fabric and a desire to recap- 
ture the Eidlitz character and intent, it is re- 
commended that the chamber be restored to 
its 1889 appearance and that the lobby be re- 
habilitated to the same period. 


The Assembly Chamber, ca. 1879, showing the 
original stone vaulted ceiling. This element of the 
chamber exhibited structural problems and was 
replaced by a flat oak and papier-m&ché coffered ceil- 
ing in 1888. 

Public Service of the State of New York (1882) 


The Speaker of the Assembly’s suite and 
the Assembly Clerk's office (rooms 347- 
349A and 351-353) have always had a direct 
association with the chamber. These spaces, 
because they are functionally and stylistically 
part of the chamber suite, will be rehabilitat- 
ed to the same late nineteenth century period 
as the chamber and galleries. 

The remaining rooms along the north sec- 
tion have been altered in both appearance 
and function. Rooms 303-306 and 344-346 
originally functioned as support areas for the 
Assembly, including document storage, re- 
ception and library facilities. Of these spaces, 
the Assembly Parlour, room 306, has re- 
tained the highest percentage of its late nine- 
teenth century finishes. 

Following the 1911 fire, rooms 338-346, as 
well as the corridors joining them, were re- 
designed in the Beaux Arts style. Rooms 
338-343, formerly occupied by the State 
Library, were reallocated for Assembly use. 
The Assembly Majority Conference Room, 
room 342, a corner space, is used for legisla- 
tive conferences and represents one of the 
finest interiors of this period in the building. 





The rooms in the northern section between 
the corner conference rooms, as well as the 
corridors in the eastern section, were sub- 
stantially altered by the middle of the twen- 
tieth century. Most of the finishes in these 
offices date from the 1940-1950 period. 
These offices have retained their function as 
areas for the leadership and as administrative 
support spaces. 

Based on the above considerations, the 
Commission recommends that the Assembly 
Chamber, Galleries, Lobby, Parlour and 
rooms 347-349A, 351-353 and 305A be re- 
stored or rehabilitated to a ca. 1889 appear- 
ance. Room 350 will be altered as part of the 
proposed new construction in the western 
light courts. The connecting corridors in the 
eastern section will be restored to their ca. 
1885 appearance. Room 342 and the corri- 
dors in the northwest section will be restored 
or rehabilitated to a Beaux Arts appearance. 
Rooms 338-341, 343 and 346 will be main- 
tained. The Assembly document storage area 
(rooms 304, 305, M304 and M305) will be 
altered to improve fire safety and rooms 344 
and 345 will be redesigned to obtain more 
spacious and attractive lounge areas. 


Assembly Chamber, Lobby and Galleries 
(Rooms 300, 301, 448 and 448A) 


Assembly Office of the Sergeant at Arms 
(Room 303AC) 


Computer Room (Room 353) 


Galleries’ Related Spaces (Rooms 403, 446A, 
446D, 4C06 and 4C16) 


The Assembly Chamber, designed by 
Leopold Eidlitz, was the first of the Capitol’s 
grand legislative chambers to be completed. 

Within weeks of its opening on January 7, 
1879, it was acclaimed an artistic and archi- 
tectural triumph. As Henry Van Brunt, an 
architect and critic of the period remarked: 

... there is no modern work recalling 
the medieval spirit of design, con- 
ceived with greater intelligence and 
learning or executed in a manner 
more thorough and, on the whole, 
sincere. 

Eidlitz decorated much of the encised 
stonework in gold, red and ultramarine. The 
overall effect gave the room an almost 
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A detail of the Assembly Chamber, ca. 1879, showing 
original carpet, furnishings, wall treatment and 
lighting standards. (This photograph was originally 
published reversed. It is shown here corrected. ) 


Public Service of the State of New York (1882) 


Moorish character, which was comple- 
mented by the furnishings designed for it. 
According to the Chronological History of 
the Capitol: 

The furniture is all solid mahogany. 

... The chairs are upholstered with 

red leather. The rule of simplicity 

and solidity in both the material and 

construction of the furniture has been 

adhered to with gratifying success. 
The drapery, described by Van Brunt as 
“sumptuous in fabric and large and noble in 
detail,” contributed to its splendor. 

On the north and south walls, two rows 
of windows of clear and stained glass pro- 
vided natural light. Artificial light came from 
twenty-four gas light standards, designed by 
Eidlitz. These bronze standards, crowned by 
three tiers of etched glass globes, were posi- 
tioned about the floor and galleries. 
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The magnificent room soon exhibited 
acoustical and structural problems. The spec- 
tacular stone vaulted ceiling, the widest of its 
type ever attempted, prompted protracted 
debate about its structural integrity from 
1880 until 1888, when it was replaced by a 
flat oak and papier-maché coffered ceiling. 

The new ceiling hid from view an original 
crowning element of the chamber — the al- 
legorical murals painted on the upper walls 
by William Morris Hunt, a prominent 
American painter. On the north wall, The 
Flight of Night portrayed Anahita, the Per- 
sian goddess of the moon and night, banish- 
ed to superstition and barbarism. On the 
south wall, The Discoverer depicted Colum- 
bus crossing the waters of destiny, accom- 
panied by Hope and Fortune. For this 
masterpiece, Hunt, who had been preoccu- 
pied with these themes for thirty years, 
painted directly on the sandstone with a 
special set of pigments which “when dry, 
were as hard as flint and as luminous, 
almost as light itself.” 

Subsequently, a series of uncoordinated 
modifications further diminished the original 
character of this important chamber and its 
adjoining lobby. 


A superficial analysis might suggest the 
possibility of restoring the chamber’s original 
ceiling and appearance. But, this would be 
unwise. Such a reconstruction might cause 
the structural problem to recur, and would 
necessitate the relocation of essential mechani- 
cal and electrical equipment. Also, major 
portions of the Hunt murals have been lost. 
More importantly, the present ceiling is an 
integral part of the history of the Capitol. 

The Commission recommends that the 
Assembly Chamber and its galleries (rooms 
448 and 448A) be restored to their appear- 
ance ca. 1889 and that the lobby be rehabili- 
tated to be compatible with the restored 
chamber. Restoration will include installation 
of both furnishings compatible with the ca. 
1889 period and reproductions of the carpet- 
ing, light standards and doors. Rehabilitation 
of the lobby will include installation of a 
new transparent door and surround and re- 
productions of carpeting, lighting fixtures, 
doors and furnishings. It will also entail re- 
moving room 303AC from the northern end 
of the lobby to recapture the lobby’s original 
volume. If this work were to be completed by 
1989, it would celebrate appropriately the cen- 
tennial of the chamber’s final configuration. 


William Morris Hunt's mural, The Discoverer, 1879. This mural and Hunt's The Flight of Night were crowning 
elements of the original chamber. Unfortunately they have deteriorated and major portions of them have been 


lost. 


Courtesy of the American Institute of Architects Foundation/Prints and Drawings Collection, Washington, D.C. 
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As research has uncovered the only sur- 
viving vaults from the Eidlitz ceiling (1879) 
behind the visitors’ galleries, the Commission 
recommends that rooms 403, 446A, 4C06, 
4C16 and 446D (behind the present east and 
west galleries’ walls) be restored so that their 
original details ca. 1879 can be accessible to 
public view. 

The Commission further recommends that 
room 353 (used for computers) be rehabili- 
tated and a comprehensive analysis be 
undertaken of its electronic data and in- 
formation processing needs. 

Such actions will reestablish a uniform 
and consistent appearance for these impor- 
tant spaces, improve circulation within the 
chamber and increase efficiency of data dis- 
tribution. The proposed work will comple- 
ment the preservation and restoration of the 
other principal ceremonial spaces in the 
Capitol. 

The Commission also recommends that 
the Hunt murals be inspected by a qualified 
paintings conservator with expertise in mural 
conservation to document completely exist- 
ing conditions and assist in the development 
of guidelines for future treatment. 


The Assembly Chamber after the installation of the 
new, lower ceiling in 1888. 


Frederick S. Hills, ed., New York State Men (1910) 


The Assembly Chamber, 1981. 
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Top Left: The Assembly Lobby, 1981. 


Bottom Left: Infilled arch opening to Assembly 
Gallery on the fourth floor. This infill will be removed 
and the space restored to its ca. 1879 appearance. 


Right: Detail of the proposed restoration of the 
Assembly Chamber to its ca. 1889 appearance show- 
ing appropriate carpet, furnishings, wall treatment and 
lighting standards. 


Rendering by David D. Coughtry 





Speaker of the Assembly’s Suite 
(Rooms 347-349A, 351, 352, M347, M349 
and M351) 


Part of the Eidlitz designed Assembly 
Chamber suite, these rooms retain their 
original function as offices for the Speaker 
of the Assembly and the Assembly Clerk. 

The suite has been greatly changed by 
twentieth century alterations, especially by 
mezzanines constructed in 1943 (M347, 
M349 and M351). These small mezzanines, 
which house ductwork and secondary offices, 
obscure much of the original groined vault 
ceiling. 

Because of this suite’s important function 
and close proximity to the chamber, the 
Commission recommends that rooms 347- 
349A, 351 and 352 be rehabilitated to their 
late nineteenth century appearance. Rehabili- 
tation will include the removal of mezza- 
nines in order to reveal the original groined 
vault ceiling and the installation of reproduc- 
tions of appropriate lighting fixtures and 
floor covering which will be compatible with 
that in the Assembly Chamber. 


Assembly Parlour 
(Rooms 305A and 306) 


The Assembly Parlour, room 306, was de- 
signed by Leopold Eidlitz to serve the con- 
ference and ceremonial needs of the Assem- 
bly. It retains its 1879 architectural characteris- 
tics and continues its historic function. Some 
of its special features include a massive fire- 
place with a large rounded arched opening, 
a tall, sculptured hood and an elaborate 
wood coffered ceiling. 

Room 305A, originally part of the corri- 
dor system, had been partitioned to create a 
small office by 1915. In the 1950's a mezza- 
nine was added. Now, room 305A and its 
mezzanine function as part of the document 
storage area. Despite these changes, room 
305A retains much of its late nineteenth cen- 
tury fabric, including floor tiles and marble 
wainscoting. 


Detail of original 
massive fireplace in the 
Assembly Parlour, ca. 
1879. 


Courtesy of Eric Stott 


The Commission recommends that the 
Assembly Parlour be restored to its ca. 1879 
appearance and be furnished in a manner 
compatible with this period. This will in- 
clude the removal of later additions and the 
installation of reproductions of appropriate 
floor coverings, wall treatments and lighting 
fixtures. It further recommends that the mez- 
zanine be removed in room 305A and that 
this room be rehabilitated in a manner com- 
patible with room 306 to serve as a con- 
ference area for the Assembly (See recom- 
mendation for Assembly Switchboard and 
Document Storage Rooms, p. 81). 





The Assembly Parlour, 1981. 
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Room 342 as it was redesigned following the fire of 1911. It remains one of the finest and best preserved of the 
Beaux Arts spaces in the Capitol. 


Courtesy of NYS/Office of General Services 


Assembly Majority Conference Room 
(Room 342) 


In 1885, part of the large western section 
finished by Isaac Perry for the State Library 
included room 342, a reading room. After 
the 1911 fire and relocation of the library to 
the new State Education Building, the room 
was redesigned in the Beaux Arts style, as 
was most of the western section, and allo- 
cated for legislative conference use. This 
room, like room 332 in the southwest cor- 
ner, is one of the finest and best preserved 
of the Beaux Arts spaces. 

The room’s walls are finished with imita- 
tion Caen stone above quartered oak wain- 
scoting. The hollow metal doors are finished 





to resemble wood, and the floor is of oak 
parquet. The mantlepiece, similar to that in 
room 332, is executed in Siena marble. The 
major alteration to the space was the re- 
moval of the room’s four original chandeliers 
in 1949-50 and the installation of five large 
circular brass replacements. 

The Commission recommends that room 
342 be restored to its post-fire (1913-1915) 
appearance and be furnished in a manner 
compatible with this period. Restoration will 
include painting, removal of existing chan- 
deliers and installation of reproductions of 
the lighting fixtures installed during the post- 
fire reconstruction. 


Assembly Switchboard and 
Document Storage Rooms 
(Rooms 303-305A, M303-M305A and M3C14) 


These rooms have long served the 
Assembly Chamber as support areas. Room 
305 originally accommodated the storage 
and distribution of Assembly documents and 
retains this function today. By the 1950's, 
rooms 305A and M3C14, as well as mezza- 
nines above 303, 304, 305 and 305A, were 
added to the storage system. 

In 1980, a fire in the storage area prompt- 
ed the installation of a sprinkler system. It is 
recommended that further modifications be 
made to improve egress and the containment 
of fire. 

In an effort to integrate fire safety require- 
ments with the necessity for quick and effi- 
cient distribution of printed legislative bills, 
the Commission recommends that a study be 
undertaken to investigate the feasibility of 
relocating document storage, while retaining 
distribution near the chamber. As a tempo- 
rary expedient, the Commission recommends 
that Assembly document storage be consoli- 
dated within rooms 304 and 305, including 
their mezzanines, and that this area be sepa- 
rated from adjacent spaces by construction 
which meets the fire resistance rating of a 
three-hour index (the amount of time at a cer- 
tain temperature that materials used in con- 
struction will withstand fire without struc- 
tural breakdown). Any measures required for 
this separation, such as increasing the dimen- 
sions of the walls, should be reversible. 

The Commission also recommends that 
the switchboard equipment in room 303 be 
relocated and that room 303 and M303 be 
rehabilitated for use as an Assembly Cham- 
ber telephone lounge and support office. 
Should the relocation of document storage 
prove feasible, the Commission recommends 
that rooms 304, M304, 305 and M305 be re- 
habilitated as lounges, caucus spaces or other 
support areas. The Commission further 
recommends that room 305A be rehabilitated 
to serve as a conference space linked to the 
adjacent Assembly Parlour (See recommenda- 
tion for Assembly Parlour, p. 79). 





Associated Spaces 


(Rooms 342A, 343-346 and M344-M346) 


Rooms 342A and 343 originally served as 
a single reading room for the State Library. 
After the room had been substantially dam- 
aged by the 1911 fire, it was redesigned to 
function as a corridor. By 1920, it had been 
partitioned and room 343 had become a 
telephone room. The current configuration 
as offices and the architectural finishes had 
been completed by 1946. 

From 1880 until 1912, rooms 344 and 345 
were used as the Assembly Library. In 1912, 
room 344 became an Assembly committee 
room and 345 the Assembly engrossing room. 
Both rooms were substantially altered ca. 1948 
when mezzanines were installed. Rooms 344 
and M344 are now used as a lounge for 
legislators and rooms 345 and M345 are of- 
fices. Rooms 346 and M346 have served as 
offices since 1879 and 1948, respectively. 

The Commission recommends that rooms 
344, 345, M344 and M345 be replanned to 
form an improved lounge area and rehabili- 
tated to complement adjacent spaces. This will 
include the extension of room M344 to pro- 
vide additional space. Rooms 342A, 343, 346 
and M346 will be maintained. 


Assembly document storage rooms, 1981. Measures 
will be taken to improve fire safety conditions in these 
spaces. 
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SENATE CHAMBER AND 
RELATED SPACES 


There is a coherent functional and sym- 
bolic relationship between the Senate 
Chamber and its galleries, lobbies, corner 
conference suites and associated support of- 
fices in the south section of the Capitol. As a 
result of its recent restoration, the chamber, 
its galleries, corridors and lobbies appear 
much as they did in 1881. The Lieutenant 
Governor's suite and the former Senate 
Clerk’s offices (rooms 321, 322, 326 and 327) 
are related to the Senate by design, tradition 
and use. Consequently, these spaces will be 
restored or rehabilitated to their ca. 1881 
appearance. 

The remaining rooms along the south sec- 
tion have been changed substantially both in 
finish and use. Rooms 317, 318, 319, 319A 
and 328-330 originally functioned as support 
areas for Senate operations, such as docu- 
ment storage and the library. The corner of- 
fices (rooms 315 and 332) were occupied by 
the Court of Appeals and State Library, 
respectively. 





The Senate Chamber prior to restoration, 1976. 


Courtesy of Albany Institute of History and Art/Kenneth M. Hay, 
photographer 


Following the 1911 fire in the western sec- 
tion of the Capitol and the relocation of the 
Court of Appeals to its own building, the 
corner rooms and adjacent offices on the 
third floor were taken over for legislative 
conference use and redesigned in the Beaux 
Arts style. The corner offices, in particular, 
represent some of the finest interiors of that 
period in the building. 

In the southwestern section, the corridors 
were redesigned in the same spirit. Later in 
the century, the offices between the chamber 
and corner rooms, as well as the original cor- 
ridors in the eastern section, were substan- 
tially modified. The majority of the finishes 
in those spaces date from the 1940-1950 
period. These offices retained their func- 
tions as leadership areas and administrative 
support spaces. 

The Senate Chamber, its galleries and lob- 
bies were restored to their appearance ca. 
1881, the date of the formal opening of these 
spaces. The Commission recommends that 
the corner rooms and corridors in the south- 
western quadrant be restored to their post- 
fire appearance. The corridor system in the 
eastern section will be restored to its ca. 1885 
appearance. The offices between the cham- 
ber and corner rooms will be maintained. 


Senate Chamber and Galleries 
(Rooms 324, 422 and 425A) 


The Senate Chamber, completed in 1881, 
is the most monumental and richly deco- 
rated of the rooms designed by H.H. i 
Richardson. Its impressive elements included 
Mexican onyx panels set in Siena marble 
frames on the north and south walls, Siena 
marble for the gallery arches which were 
supported by Scottish red granite columns, 
gilt leather for the upper walls, Spanish red 
leather and mahogany for the wall settees 
and brass chandeliers and sconces. An exqui- 
sitely carved ceiling of golden oak crowned 
the chamber. Over the years, the entire char- 
acter of the room was changed and the elec- 
trical and HVAC systems (heating, ventila- | 
tion and air conditioning) had deteriorated. 
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The restored Senate Chamber, 1982. 





To remedy the situation, the Senate com- 
missioned a Historic Structure Report on the 
chamber and its associated spaces. This re- 
port dealt primarily with the chamber, its 
galleries, lobbies, and upper and lower corri- 
dors, but also considered the conference 
suites and the corridors in the southeast and 
southwest quadrants. The report was a care- 
ful compilation of the history of the room’s 
design, construction and subsequent altera- 
tion, together with a detailed analysis of the 
current conditions of materials, architectural 
elements and furnishings. It also addressed 
the functional needs of a modern legislature 
and examined what would be required to 
meet future legislative demands. Based on 
this report an extensive professional restora- 
tion program was initiated. 

This program, begun in 1978, has been 
phased over a number of years. To date, 

- several changes have been accomplished. All 
stained glass windows in the chamber have 
been cleaned, repaired where necessary and 
straightened. Stone surfaces throughout the 
room have been cleaned using specialized 
nonabrasive techniques. The ceiling also has 
been cleaned and missing pieces replaced. 
The upper walls have been covered with 
gilded fiberglass panels which duplicate the 
original floral pattern. The missing seats in 
the massive wall settees have been reproduced 
and upholstered in leather replicating the 
original design. Solid brass chandeliers, wall 
sconces and carpeting have been reproduced, 
and the Senate desk has been returned to its 
original proportions with the missing pieces 
of its carving reproduced. In the galleries, re- 
productions of the early visitors’ benches 
have been installed. Recently, a number of 
reporters’ chairs, based on the originals, have 
been placed around the Senate desk. 

New carving on the stone lintels above the 
five entrances to the chamber has been com- 
pleted. Likenesses of five of the Capitol ar- 
chitects — Thomas Fuller, Leopold Eidlitz, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, H.H. Richardson 
and Isaac Perry — have been carved as por- 
trait medallions above the doors. 

As the first historic restoration project in 
the Capitol’s history, the Senate effort estab- 
lished a standard of excellence. It also re- 
kindled interest in the chamber and, like the 


Empire State Plaza across the street, raised 
the issue of the restoration of the entire 
Capitol. The Commission endorses the 
Senate restoration program to date and 
recommends that any future work in the 
chamber maintain this same degree of his- 
torical accuracy and artistic distinction and 
be integrated with the overall plan for the 
building's restoration and rehabilitation. 


Senate Lower and Upper Corridors 
(Rooms 323, 425B and 4C08) 


Lobbies (Rooms 324A and 324B) 


Secretary of the Senate’s Suite 
(Rooms 321, 322 and M321) 


Senate Lounge (Room 325) 
Senate Switchboard (Room M325) 


Leopold Eidlitz planned the Senate Lower 
and Upper Corridors, while H.H. Richard- 
son designed the lobbies and the offices now 
used by the Secretary of the Senate and the 
Lieutenant Governor. All of these areas, _ 
which contain many significant features, are 
historically and architecturally important as 
circulation and reception areas for the Senate 
Chamber. These spaces, along with the 
chamber itself, were recently restored and 
rehabilitated to their 1881 appearance. 

Restoration and rehabilitation of the third 
floor corridor and lobbies (rooms 323, 324A 
and 324B) included recapturing the original 
volume of the corridor by removal of the 
Senate post office and Senators’ lounge, re- 
location of the Senate switchboard, replace- 
ment of the stained glass windows along the 
Central Courtyard with windows of contem- 
porary design and installation of a set of 
contemporary iron gates between the lower 
corridor and lobby areas. Also, room 322 
was restored and rooms 325 and M325 were 
rehabilitated to an appearance compatible 
with the chamber. Reproduction furniture, 
based on a Richardson design, has recently 
been added in the third floor lower corridor. 
The Senate Upper Corridor was recently 
completely restored (See recommendation 
for Fourth Floor Corridors, p. 102). 

The Commission recommends that the 
original Minton tiles in the third floor corri- 
dor be restored. It also recommends that all 
of the restored or rehabilitated spaces be 
maintained. Rooms 321 and M321 will be 
rehabilitated to be compatible with sur- 
rounding spaces. 


The restored Senate Lower Corridor, 1982. 


The Senate Lower Corridor prior to restoration, 1976. 


Courtesy of Albany Institute of History and Art/Kenneth M. Hay, 
photographer 








The reception area of the Lieutenant Governor's of- 
fice, 1981. 





Lieutenant Governor's Suite 
(Rooms 326, 327 and 327A) 


Rooms 326 and 327 were designed by 
H.H. Richardson to function as ceremonial 
and working space for the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor. Room 327A originally served as the 
Senate Cloak Room and the connecting cor- 
ridor between the Senate Lobby and Library. 

Rooms 326 and 327, still in use by the 
Lieutenant Governor, essentially retain their 
ca. 1881 appearance, with the exception of 
changes to upper wall coverings, lighting fix- 
tures and carpeting. Room 327A, now used 
for support functions, was substantially 
altered in the 1940's. 

The Commission recommends that rooms 
326 and 327, because of their architectural 
excellence and historic significance, be re- 
stored. The original Richardson furniture, an 
integral part of the room’s design, will be 
preserved. Restoration will include installa- 
tion of reproductions of the original carpet- 
ing, lighting fixtures and upper wall finishes. 
No original fabric remains for room 327A, 
but the Commission recommends that it be 
maintained. 





Senate Minority Conference Suite 
(Rooms 315, 315A, 315B and M315A) 


These rooms were originally designed as 
chambers for the Court of Appeals by H.H. 
Richardson in 1884. The judges occupied 
these quarters until 1918 when the Court was 
relocated to its own building, the former 
State Hall. 

One of Richardson’s finest interior designs, 
the space included floor to ceiling oak panels 
with a freize at mid-height for portraits of 
past justices. These portraits, as well as the 
magnificent Siena marble and Mexican onyx 
fireplace and oak paneling, were relocated in 
the new Court of Appeals building. Only the 
oak ceiling, which resembles a simpler ver- 
sion of the Senate Chamber ceiling, and the 
stone window surrounds were left in the 
Capitol. 

The space formerly occupied by the Court 
was redesigned in the Beaux Arts style. A 
partition was erected reducing the size of the 
old courtroom by one-third. The larger 
room now functions as a conference space. 
It was repaneled in oak in a simple stile and 
rail pattern with upper walls of painted 
plaster. The northern third of the original 
room now serves as the Senate Minority 
Leader's office and reception area. 





The Commission recommends that the 
original architectural details in room 315 be 
maintained and that rooms 315A and 315B 
be rehabilitated by removing room M315A 
to expose the original wood ceiling and to 
recapture the full height of the windows 
and surrounds. 





Room 315, showing part of the original wood ceiling, 
1981. 


Original appearance of the Court of Appeals (room 
315), designed by H.H. Richardson. The room was 
dismantled and relocated to the Court of Appeals 
building in 1918. The original ceiling remains in the 
Capitol. 


Frederick S. Hills, ed., New York State Men (1910) 
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Room 332, 1981. The Beaux Arts style oak paneling, coffered ceiling and black-grained, white fireplace executed 
in Pavanazza marble were installed following the fire of 1911. 


Senate Majority Conference Room 
(Room 332) 


Room 332, completed in 1881, was origi- 
nally used as an office for the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. Since 
1890, it has been used as a committee room 
for the Senate. After the 1911 fire, the room 
was redesigned in the Beaux Arts style. This 
room, like room 342 in the northwest cor- 
ner, is among the finest and best preserved 
of the spaces planned by the state architect, 
Franklin Ware, and executed by his succes- 
sors, Herman Hoefer and Lewis Pilcher. 

The room has a wooden floor with a mar- 
ble border. Oak paneling covers the lower 
two-thirds of the wall surfaces and plaster 
painted in imitation of ashlar finishes the 
upper portion. The baseboards and the 
beautiful black-grained, white fireplace are 
executed in polished Pavanazza marble. The 
major alteration to the space was the re- 
moval of the room’s four original chandeliers 
in 1949-50 and the installation of recessed 
lights in twenty of the ceiling’s coffer panels. 
Otherwise, this room remains substantially 
intact as one of the finest interiors of the 
post-fire period. 

The Commission recommends that room 
332 be restored to its post-fire (1913-15) ap- 
pearance and furnished in a manner com- 








patible with the post-fire period. Restoration 
will include painting, removal of existing re- 
cessed lighting fixtures in ceiling coffers and 
installation of reproductions of appropriate 
light fixtures. 


Senate Majority Leadership Suite 
(Rooms 328-330 and M330) 


Room 328 served as the Senate Clerk’s of- 
fice until 1948. It is now the private office of 
the Senate Majority Leader. The baseboards, 
chair rails, cornices, ceiling, doors and other 
finishes date from 1944. 

Rooms 329 and 330 were first occupied by 
the Senate Library as a single space. The 
library, part of the Senate suite, was designed 
by Richardson with an elaborate fireplace 
and surround. During the 1890-1910 period 
a two-tiered balcony was built around the 
north, east and west walls and book shelves 
were installed. After the 1911 fire, the bal- 
cony was removed and a partition installed 
to divide the room into rooms 329 and 330 
for office use. In the 1940's, both rooms 
were substantially rehabilitated. This includ- 
ed the installation of a mezzanine over 329 
and 330. The majority of their architectural 
finishes date from this period. 

The Commission recommends that these 
rooms be maintained. 





Senate Office of the Sergeant at Arms and 
Document Storage Rooms 
(Rooms 317-319A, M317-M319A and M3C08) 


Rooms 318 and 319 are used for storage of 
Senate documents. By the 1950's, the ever- 
increasing number of documents necessitated 
the addition of rooms 317, M3C08 and the 
mezzanines above 317 and 318 for the 
storage system. 

In 1980, a fire in the Assembly document 
storage area prompted the installation of 
sprinkler systems in both the Senate and 
Assembly document storage areas. It is 
recommended that further modifications be 
made to improve egress and to provide for 
the containment of fire. 

In an effort to integrate fire safety require- 
ments with the necessity of quick and ef- 
ficient distribution of printed legislative bills, 
the Commission recommends that a study be 
undertaken to investigate the feasibility of 
relocating document storage, while retaining 
distribution near the chamber. As a tem- 
porary expedient, the Commission recom- 
mends that the Senate document storage be 
consolidated within rooms 317 and 318, in- 
cluding their mezzanines and that this area 
be separated from adjacent spaces by con- 
struction which meets the fire resistance 
rating of a three-hour index (the amount of 
time at a certain temperature that materials 
used in construction will withstand fire with- 
out structural breakdown). Any measures 
required for this separation, such as increas- 
ing the dimensions of the walls, should be 
reversible. 

~The Commission recommends that rooms 
319 and 319A continue to function as offices 
and that the mechanical equipment presently 
located in rooms M319 and M319A be con- 
solidated and relocated. The mezzanine 
above 3C08 will be removed as part of the 
restoration of the corridors in the eastern 
section (See recommendation for Third Floor 
Corridors, pp. 92-93). 

Should the relocation of document storage 
prove feasible, the Commission recommends 
that rooms 317-319A be rehabilitated as sup- 
port areas for the Senate Chamber. 


Associated Spaces 
(Rooms 331 and 331A) 


In 1884, rooms 331 and 331A formed one 
room which functioned as a librarian’s of- 
fice. It was part of the State Library suite de- 
signed by H.H. Richardson and executed by 
Isaac Perry. After the 1911 fire this space 
was redesigned in the Beaux Arts style and 
became part of the new corridor system. 

The present partitions, creating rooms 331 
and 331A, the dropped ceilings and the ar- 
chitectural finishes were all installed in 1946 
when the space was converted to an office. 
The original Beaux Arts ceiling was retained 
above the dropped ceiling. The space be- 
tween the two ceilings currently houses 
mechanical equipment. 

The 1978 Senate Chamber and Related 
Spaces Historic Structure Report recom- 
mended the removal of the present dropped 
ceilings to regain the space’s original 
grandeur. The Commission concurs in this 
recommendation for rehabilitation. 


The original ceiling in rooms 331 and 331A, now hid- 
den by a dropped ceiling, will be rehabilitated. 


Senate Audio-Visual Department /Alan B. Schroeder, photographer 
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LEGISLATIVE LIBRARY 
(Rooms 337, 337A, 337B, 
M337A and M337B 


The new Legislative Library, built after the 
1911 fire, was described in the 1915 Red 
Book as follows: 

The walls of this room are white 
Vermont marble with columns, 
capital and cornice of the same 
‘material elaborately carved and 
decorated. The panels in the walls 
have been designed to receive 
mural paintings by Will H. Low 
... Illumination at night is by 
means of three massive lighting 
fixtures. Adjoining the Library at 
either end are stack rooms, each 
consisting of three stories. 


The Legislative Library was constructed in the Beaux 
Arts style following the fire of 1911. The walls are 
white Vermont marble with murals by Will H. Low. 


Courtesy of NYS/Office of General Services 


The main room of the Legislative Library 
(room 337) is now regarded as the most ar- 
chitecturally significant of the spaces re- 
designed after the fire of 1911. It has retained 
its original finishes without major intrusion 
and its principal fixtures and architectural 
elements are intact. 


Rooms 337A, 337B, M337A and M337B, 
utilitarian spaces flanking the library, also re- 
tain their 1914 character and details. Recent- 
ly, it has been proposed to install wood par- 
quet floors in these rooms to complement 
the wood floor in the library. 

The Commission recommends that the 
Legislative Library be restored. Restoration 
will include cleaning the stone, repainting the 
ceiling, installing appropriate furniture and 
conserving the Low murals, which depict al- 
legorically themes of the history of New 
York State. After the installation of the 
wood floors in rooms 337A and 337B, all 
stack rooms will be maintained. 










EXISTING 
a Intermediate Floor 
e Nonusable Floor Area 
Le Document Storage 











Plans of the eastern section of the third floor mez- 
zanine level showing proposed treatments. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


The general offices on the third floor have 
been used as support areas for the Court of 
Appeals, the Assembly and the Senate. 
Some have original details from the 1911 
period and earlier, which should be preserved, 
while others retain no significant features. 

The decision to rehabilitate or maintain 
these rooms was determined by the ease 
with which intrusive additions could be re- 
moved, the quality of remaining architec- 
tural fabric and their relative importance to 
improved life safety systems. 

Several of the rooms will be replanned as 
part of the life safety program to install en- 
closed fire stairs which will allow immediate 
egress to the second floor. 


Rooms 307-314 and M307-M314 


Rooms 310-314 originally served as auxil- 
lary offices for the Court of Appeals, room 
307 was a support area for the Assembly 
and rooms 308 and 309 were rehabilitated 
for use as office spaces for the Court of Ap- 


PROPOSED 








peals. In the 1940’s, mezzanines were installed 
in rooms 307-311. The mezzanines in rooms 
313 and 314 date from the 1950's or later. 
Also, in the 1940's, rooms 307 and 310-313 
were partitioned. Rooms 308 and 314 were 
partitioned in the 1960's and 1970's. 

With the exception of room M314, which 
retains its original cornice, ceiling and paint, 
the offices retain almost no significant origi- 
nal details. 

The Commission recommends that more 
efficient and safe use be made of these rooms 
by improving circulation and providing 
secondary egress. This will require several 
changes. Mezzanine space in rooms 307-314 
will be replanned and mezzanines will be in- 
stalled in rooms 311A, 312 and 312A to 
make all mezzanines contiguous. Enclosed 
fire stairs will be installed. After thorough 
consideration, the Commission recommends 
that rooms 308, M308, 313, 313A and M313 
be altered to accommodate these enclosed 
fire stairs (See recommendations for Life 
Safety, pp. 139-142). The remainder of space 
in these rooms can be rehabilitated. 
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Rooms 316 and M316 


Originally part of the third floor corridor 
system, room 316 was closed off in 1917 and 
rehabilitated to serve as an office. The present 
mezzanine in the space dates from 1948-49 
and the partitions from 1941-48 and 1965-75. 
Although the majority of the finishes relate to 
the 1917 period, significant elements such as 
the original marble wainscoting remain. 

The Commission recommends that rooms 
316 and M316 be rehabilitated to their 1917 
appearance. 





Rooms 333-336, 338-341, M333-M336, 
M338 and M339 








Rooms 333-336 and 338-341 were origi- 
nally part of the State Library. They were 
converted to office space after the 1911 fire. 
At that time, they were finished with fine 
walnut wainscoting and decorative plaster 
cornices and ceilings. During the 1940's, 
mezzanines (M333-M336, M338 and M339) 
and partitions were added, but the original 
details were left intact. 

The Commission recommends that these 
rooms be maintained. It further recommends 
that improvements for life safety be made. 


THIRD FLOOR CORRIDORS 


The third floor corridor system links 
several symbolically and architecturally im- 
portant spaces, including the legislative 
chambers, library and Assembly Parlour. 
The Senate Lower Corridor forms the only 
link between the east corridors, which sur- 
round the Senate and Assembly Staircases 
and the rotunda space, and the west corri- 
dors, which surround the Great Western 
Staircase and light courts. 

In the eastern section of the Capitol, the 
1885 corridors, linking the legislative cham- 
bers and staircases, were intended to comple- 
ment the major spaces in scale and appear- 
ance. Since the 1940's, they have been altered 
substantially. New flooring, ceilings and 
mezzanines have been installed and new wall 
finishes have been applied. These changes 
not only detract from the appearance of the 
corridors, but also obscure the organization 
of this section of the Capitol. : 


The top of the arch leading into the Assembly Stair- 
case is now hidden by a third floor mezzanine. Such 
features will once again be visible when the corridors 
in the eastern section are restored to their volume and 
appearance, ca. 1885. 





The corridors in the western section link 
the Legislative Library and offices with the 
Great Western Staircase. Rebuilt after the 
1911 fire, these corridors retain their late Vic- 
torian configuration, but possess rich marble 
finishes and classical details which were em- 
ployed in the post-fire reconstruction. Sec- 
tions of these corridors on the north side of 
the Great Western Staircase are used as a re- 
stricted lobby and conference space for the 
Assembly. As a result, some modern ele- 
ments have been introduced into these 
spaces which detract from their Beaux Arts 
appearance. 

The Commission recommends that the 
corridors in the eastern section of the third 
floor be restored to recapture their ca. 1885 
volume and appearance. Corridors in the 
western section of the third floor will be 
rehabilitated to recapture their Beaux Arts 
appearance. 





Corridor adjacent to the Senate Staircase showing 
dropped ceiling and inappropriate flooring and 
lighting fixtures, 1981. 





Beaux Arts corridor to the west of the Senate Upper Corridor, 1982. 
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THIRD FLOOR ROTUNDA SPACE 
(Rooms 354-360A, 362-363A, 
M363, 3C17 and M3C17) 


Originally, the perimeter gallery of this 
open rotunda space served as a corridor 
linking the legislative chambers and stair- 
cases. The space was graced with natural 
light from the Central Courtyard which en- 
hanced a sense of openness and comple- 
mented the grandeur of the chambers and 
staircases. This splendid interior element was 
lost in 1896 when a floor was inserted to 
gain additional floor space. 

Between 1900 and 1920, rooms 359 and 
363 were used as a restaurant and barber 





shop for legislators. By the 1920's, extensive 
renovation in the eastern section of the Capi- 
tol resulted in the relocation of the restaurant 
and barber shop. 

Since approximately 1915, rooms 354- 
360A and 362-363A have been allocated for 
press representatives and for communica- 
tions equipment. This space is used now ex- 
clusively by the media. In addition to these 
spaces, M3C17 has been constructed over the 
corridor connecting the Senate and Assembly 
Staircases and M363 has been constructed 
over rooms 359, 360, 360A, 362 and 363A. 
The cramped and overcrowded appearance 
of the corridor between the legislative cham- 
bers and staircases detracts from the dignity 
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changes to c 


irculation area adjacent to the third floor 


rotunda space. 


Rendering by Leonard Tantillo. 
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and appearance of these important spaces 
and obscures the original character of the 
rotunda space. 

The Commission recommends that the 
corridor (3C17) connecting the legislative 
chambers and staircases be rehabilitated to 
its late nineteenth century appearance and 
volume. Rehabilitation will include the re- 
moval of the mezzanine (M3C17). The Com- 
mission further recommends the removal of 
offices in rooms 354-358 in order to return 
these spaces to the circulation system. 
Rooms 359, 360, 360A, 362, 363, 363A and 
M363 will be replanned and rehabilitated 
with consideration given to the insertion of 
two intermediate floors above the eastern 
bays of the former rotunda space. These ac- 
tions, while providing a more open corridor 
for legislators, the media and the public, will 
identify the rotunda, increase much needed 
floor space for the Legislative Correspon- 
dents’ Association and improve orientation 
by providing a visual link with the Central 
Courtyard. 


Corridor between the Senate and Assembly 
Chambers. Temporary offices block natural light and 
create a cluttered appearance. 
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he organization of the fourth, or 
gallery floor, is derived primarily from 
the third floor. The three major interior 
staircases, the Senate Upper Corridor and 
the galleries of the two legislative chambers 
are largely public spaces. Private offices pro- 
vide administrative and support space for 
the Senate and Assembly. 

The fourth floor, like the third floor, is 
divided clearly into east and west sections. 
On the west are the Great Western Staircase 
and light courts; on the east, the Assembly 
and Senate Staircases flank the rotunda 
space. The corridor system of the floor is 
U-shaped, blocked in the northern section 
by the Assembly Chamber. Corridors which 
provide access to the chambers’ galleries and 
private offices surround the staircases in the 
east and west. 


Most of the offices in both the east and 
west sections were extensively renovated in 
the 1940's, leaving few original or Beaux 
Arts features. In contrast, the corridors in 
the east retain details from the 1880's and in 
the west from the Beaux Arts period. 

Recommendations for the fourth floor are 
intended to enhance the accommodation of 
the public and to improve safety by the ren- 
ovation of offices and the construction of 
fire stairs. Proposed treatments for public 
spaces are linked to the recommended res- 
toration of the three major interior staircases 
and the Assembly Chamber and the main- 
tenance of the restored Senate Chamber. 
Because of the importance of the eastern cor- 
ridors in linking the galleries of the chambers 
and the amount of extant original fabric, the 
Commission recommends the restoration of 
these corridors to their original appearance. 
It further recommends that the western cor- 
ridors be rehabilitated to their post-fire ap- 
pearance. To improve safety conditions, pri-. 
vate office space on the east and west will be 
modified by the introduction of intermediate 
floors to connect existing mezzanines. This 
will provide a more direct and efficient 
means of egress, in conjunction with the new 
enclosed fire stairs in the east and west sec- 
tions (See recommendations for Life Safety, 
pp. 139-142). Existing architectural configura- 
tions and details in those offices, which are 
neither rehabilitated nor affected by the inter- 
mediate floor construction, will be maintained. 


Nature frequently inspired the skilled stonecarvers who worked throughout the building. 
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_ GENERAL OFFICES _ 


The general offices on the fourth floor 
have been used as support areas for the 
Senate and Assembly. When most of the of- 
fices in the east and west sections were ex- 
tensively renovated in the 1940's, few origi- 
nal Beaux Arts features were retained. 

Several of these offices will be retained in 
their present configuration. Others will be re- 
planned as part of the life safety program to 
install enclosed fire stairs which will allow im- 
mediate egress to the second floor. In some in- 
stances, new office space will be constructed. 


East Offices (Rooms 405-420, M408-M412 
and M414-M417) 

West Offices (Rooms 427-445, 450-450B, 
M430, M431, M437A, M437B, 
M448 and M448A) 


. Offices Associated with the Assembly 


Chamber (Rooms 404, 446 and 447) 


Offices Associated with the Senate Chamber 
(Rooms 421, 425 and 426-426B) 


Each of the offices listed above, with the 
exception of rooms 446 and 447, is domi- 
nated by extensive mid-twentieth century 
(1943-1956) renovations. These included the 
installation of wood baseboards, chair rails 
and cornices, plaster walls and acoustic tile 
ceilings dropped below their full original 
height. The majority of offices along the east 
and west perimeters had mezzanines installed 
at that time. These offices, which never 
played a major public or ceremonial role 
within the Capitol, have served their func- 
tion well. For this reason they need not be 
modernized. The Commission recommends 
that these offices be maintained in their pre- 
sent configuration. Future changes should be 
designed to be compatible with their present 
appearance. 


Rehabilitation efforts will be directed pri- 
marily at the intermediate level. The present 
arrangement of intermediate floors and con- 
necting staircases provides only limited ac- 
cess to the lower floor. This poses a poten- 
tially dangerous condition in the event of 
a fire. The situation can be improved by in- 
stalling sprinkler and fire alarm systems and 
by connecting existing mezzanines with 
passageways which will be linked to the new 
fire stairs (See recommendations for Life 
Safety, pp. 139-142). To connect the mez- 
zanines on the east side, the Commission 
recommends that existing space above rooms 
408-408B and 413-413C, presently used as 
mechanical space, be converted to offices. 
An interior passageway will be planned to 
lead to the fire stairs in rooms 411, 411A, 
M411, 414, 414A and M414. Existing 
mechanical equipment will be relocated. 

In the western section, all mechanical 
equipment located above existing rooms will 
be consolidated. Remaining space will be 
converted to office use and connected by a 
passageway running from room M430 to 
M448. This passageway will lead to stairs 
descending to the fourth floor and provide 
direct access to the new fire stairs in the light 
courts in the western section. 

The few original architectural details that 
survive on the fourth floor are found in un- 
finished mechanical spaces. These details, con- 
sisting primarily of window surrounds, plaster 
cornices and ceilings, survive in varying states 
of repair. The Commission recommends that 
wherever possible these details be integrated 
with new construction in these areas. 

Rooms 446 and 447 differ in architectural 
features from the majority of fourth floor of- 
fices. These rooms, at the west end of the 
Assembly Chamber Galleries, retain original 
stone wall surfaces: 

The Commission recommends that rooms 
446 and 447 be maintained in their present 
configurations, and that any future rehabilita- 
tion maintain their original volume and wall 
treatment. Rooms 450-450B will be altered as 
part of the proposed new construction in the 
western light courts. 


GALLERIES AND RELATED SPACES 


Senate Galleries (Rooms 422 and 425A) 


The galleries have already been treated as 
part of the restoration of the Senate Chamber 
(See recommendation for Senate Chamber 
and Galleries, pp. 82-84). 





Assembly Galleries (Rooms 448 and 448A) 


These galleries will be returned to their ap- 
pearance ca. 1889 as part of the restoration 
of the Assembly Chamber (See recommen- 
dation for Assembly Chamber, Lobby and 
Galleries, pp.75-78). 





Assembly Galleries’ Related Spaces 
(Rooms 403, 446A, 446D, 4C06 and 4C16) 


These rooms, behind the walls of the east 
and west galleries, will be restored so that 
their original details, which date from 1879, 
can be accessible to public view (See recom- 
mendation for Galleries’ Related Spaces, 
Third Floor, pp. 75-78). 





WEST STAIRS 
(4505, 4506 and M4S05) 


State Architects Franklin B. Ware and 
Lewis Pilcher opened the attic or fifth floor 
level of the Capitol for use as offices. To 
provide egress, handsome marble and iron 
stairs were installed from the fourth to the 
fifth floor in these spaces. 

The Commission recommends that these 
stairs be rehabilitated to be compatible with 
corridors and to provide safe egress from the 
intermediate floor. Infill at the fourth floor 
level will be removed. 


Detail of ironwork on 
one of the Beaux Arts 
stairs leading from the 


fourth to the fifth floor. 





Part of the original vaulted ceiling of the Assembly 
Chamber can still be found above the ceilings in room 
446D and other spaces behind the gallery walls. 








will be removed. 





FOURTH FLOOR CORRIDORS 


The corridors of the fourth floor are im- 
portant public circulation spaces linking the 
major interior staircases and elevators with 
the galleries of the two chambers. The corri- 
dors of the eastern section have nineteenth 
century elements and the corridors of the 
western section retain their Beaux Arts ap- 
pearance. The Commission recommends that 
the corridors in the eastern section be re- 
stored to their appearance ca. 1885. Restora- 
tion will include the installation of reproduc- 
tion lighting fixtures, doors and surrounds; 
the return of ceilings to their original height; 
and the application of appropriate wall fin- 
ishes. Corridors in the western section will 
be rehabilitated. Rehabilitation will include 
the removal of corridor offices and the in- 
stallation of appropriate lighting fixtures. 


Senate Upper Corridor 
(Rooms 425B and 4C08) 


In 1918 temporary offices were installed in 
this corridor, the only link between east and 
west portions of the building on the fourth 
floor. As part of the restoration and rehabili- 
tation of the Senate Chamber and its asso- 
ciated spaces, restoration of this corridor was 
undertaken. With the removal of the tempo- 
rary offices, the space was returned to its 
original volume. Its original nineteenth cen- 
tury appearance was further enhanced by 
restoration of the original Minton tile floor 
which had remained intact. Reproduction 
chandeliers, identical to those in the Senate 
Chamber and its lower corridor, have been 
installed (See recommendation for the Senate 
Lower and Upper Corridors, p. 84). 





The restored Senate 
Upper Corridor show- 
ing the original volume 
and Minton tile floor 
with reproduction 
chandeliers. 


FOURTH AND FIFTH FLOOR 
ROTUNDA SPACE 
(Rooms 400, 401, 423, 424, M401, M424, 
540, 541 and 5C18) 


Until the last years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the space between Senate and Assembly 
Staircases on the fourth and fifth floors 
formed part of the rotunda which stretched 
as a continuous vertical element from the 
second floor to a vaulted ceiling above the 
fifth floor. On the fourth floor, a gallery 
allowed circulation around the inside of the 
rotunda and provided a link between Senate 
and Assembly Staircases. One floor above, 
windows visually connected this space with 
the corridor in the east center section and 
with the Senate Staircase. On both levels, 
windows brought light into the space from 
the courtyard. 


In 1896, the rotunda was floored over at 
each level breaking the space into a series of 
isolated chambers. Subsequent changes on 
the fourth floor blocked the gallery link be- 
tween staircases and closed off visual access 
from the eastern corridor. On the fifth floor, 
throughout the space, partitions were insert- 
ed to create a series of small rooms, which 
completely hide the extensive and very fine 
stonecarving. In addition to its role as the 
symbol of a seat of sovereignty, the rotunda 
served as a major orienting feature of the 
building and provided a grand public space. 


Fourth floor corridor adjacent to rotunda space, 1981. 
The infilled arch to the right originally opened into the 
rotunda. The infill will be removed as part of the 
reidentification of the rotunda space. 
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The Commission recommends that the 
rotunda be reidentified on the fourth and 
fifth floors. This will be accomplished by re- 
opening the space to recapture its original 
functions as a source of light, an orientation 
element, a major public space and part of 
the Capitol’s eastern vertical core. The floor 
at the fifth floor level will be removed. 
Masonry openings that have been infilled 
over the years will be restored. Stonework 
throughout the space will be cleaned. A sky- 
light which approximates the shape and 
volume of the vaulted ceiling removed in 
1906 will be installed. 


Detail of carvings on galleries which once enabled cir- 
culation through the rotunda and provided a link be- 
tween the Senate and Assembly Staircases on the 
fourth floor. 
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he fifth floor manifests the poorest 
planning and space utilization in the 


Pichon. Although intended to be an attic, 


after the turn of the century private office 
space was developed erratically as an exten- 
sion of the legislative support function of the 
fourth floor. 

Three architectural characteristics of the 
Capitol have influenced the development of 
the fifth floor. First, the hipped configuration 
of the main roofs restricted continuous circu- 
lation around the floor. As a solution to this 
problem, the state architect, Franklin B. 
Ware, altered the pitch and ridgelines of the 
western roofs when reconstructing the Capi- 
tol after the fire of 1911. Circulation between 
the eastern and the center sections was made 
possible by the construction of enclosed 
passages projecting above the original roof 
line. 

Second, the upper parts of the Senate and 


| Assembly Chambers extend above the fifth 


floor, necessitating level changes when enter- 
ing these sections. In the southeast corner a 
grade change is accommodated by a ramp, 
but steps are used at all other points. 

Third, the skylights and diffusers of the 
three major interior staircases occupied much 
of the present fifth floor space, thereby 
precluding the installation of straight cor- 
ridors. As a result, each section of the floor 
has developed independently. The sections 
are connected by a labyrinth of twisting, ris- 
ing and dead-end corridors. 


Few early architectural details survive on 
the fifth floor. The offices and corridors of 
the eastern, southern and northern sections, 
constructed or modified in the mid-twentieth 
century, are poorly lighted and lack architec- 
tural distinction. The western section, com- 
pletely replanned after the 1911 fire, retains 
its Beaux Arts appearance in the corridors 
but not in the offices, which were renovated 
in the 1940's. 

The Commission recommends that the 
skylights and diffusers of the three major in- 
terior staircases be restored (See recommen- 
dations for Assembly, Senate and Great 
Western Staircases, pp. 35-37). In the west- 
ern section, the corridor system and the 
Beaux Arts staircases leading from the fourth 
to the fifth floor will be maintained. The re- 
maining space will be replanned to straighten 
corridors, interconnect existing mezzanines 
and provide handicapped accessibility at all 
fifth floor level changes. Construction of 
new offices is recommended at the mezza- © 
nine level in the east center section and in 
the pavilions in the western section. 


No detail escaped the attention of those who designed the Capitol. Even door hinges were carefully selected. 
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GENERAL OFFICES 


The general offices on the fifth floor are 
used as support areas for the legislative of- 
fices on the fourth floor. 

The appearance of most of the fifth floor 
offices is the result of mid-twentieth century 
renovations. Rooms which are suited for of- 
fices will be maintained. Those which are 
unsuitable for offices for reasons such as 
safety and inadequate ventilation will be 
replanned. 


East and West Offices (Rooms 501-504A, 
506-526D, 546 and M513) 





Several rooms on the fifth floor have 
evolved from storage areas into their present 
configuration as offices. All of the offices, 
which retain almost no original architectural 
details, underwent extensive mid-twentieth 


- century renovations. This involved the in- 


stallation of wood baseboards, chair rails, 
cornices, plaster walls and acoustic tile ceil- 
ings. None of these rooms has ever played a 
major ceremonial or public role, but most 
function well as offices. The Commission 
recommends that west offices be maintained 
in their present appearance and that any 
future changes be designed to be compatible 
with this appearance. Care should be taken 
to ensure that changes that affect offices 
opening into corridors do not detract from 
the appearance of the corridors. Rooms 
512A and 546 are presently unsuitable as of- 
fices, but if such space is necessary in the 
future they can be rehabilitated. Rooms 503, 
504, 511, 511A and 512, spaces lacking suffi- 
cient headroom for mezzanines, should also 
be considered for rehabilitation if necessary. 
The space above many fifth floor offices 
is poorly suited for the insertion of inter- 
mediate floors because of problems of access 
and egress. The Commission recommends 
that only spaces with direct access to a stair- 
case (for instance, rooms 514-515A and 525- 
526D) or with a direct link into the proposed 
fire stairs (for instance, rooms 504A-510) be 
considered for the construction of inter- 


mediate floors. Corner offices in the eastern 
section (rooms 501-502A and 503A, 513- 
513D and M513) will be replanned where 
necessary for a more efficient use of space. 
Rooms 504A and 510 will be altered to ac- 
commodate the enclosed fire stairs (See rec- 
ommendations for Life Safety, pp. 139-142). 


South Center Offices (Rooms 500-500S) 


The south center section of the fifth floor 
is above the Senate Chamber. In the central 
area, the ceiling and upper portions of the 
walls date from 1900. No other original or 
turn of the century details remain. The floor 
level of this area, several feet above the 
general level of the fifth floor, is reached 
by a ramp from the east or by steps from 
the west. 

This area was used for many years chiefly 
as mechanical space. Most of this space has 
been converted to function as offices for the 
support staff of the legislature. These offices 
lack adequate ventilation and natural light. 
Also, access and egress is problematic. The 
paths between this space and elevators and 
stairs are circuitous because of floor level 
changes and corridor layout. The chamber 
below precludes the possibility of installation 
of a fire stair to provide direct egress. 

The Commission recommends that the of- 
fices in the south center section be replanned 
to improve the use of space and provide 
direct paths of egress for this space. It is 
recommended that no further office space be 
developed in this area by the introduction of 
mezzanines because of the limited egress. Re- 
planning will incorporate the ca. 1900 fea- 
tures, where possible. 


North Center Offices and Storage Spaces 
(Rooms 544-545A, 547-552 and M547) 





The north center section of the fifth floor 
is above the Assembly Chamber. The floor 
level of this area, like its corresponding area 
above the Senate Chamber, is several feet 
above the general level of the fifth floor. 
Unlike the area above the Senate Chamber, 
the level change is not accommodated by a 
ramp. 

The area was used for many years exclu- 
sively for storage and to house the heating, 
ventilating and air conditioning equipment 
for the Assembly Chamber. Recently offices 
have been installed in the northwest corner 
of the space. Rooms 547A, 547B and M547 
lack natural light and adequate ventilation 
and can be reached only by a dark twisting 
corridor. 





Storage area, room 544, over the Assembly Chamber, 1981. 


The Commission recommends that the 
north center section continue in use as a 
mechanical space and for light storage and 
that rooms 547, 547A, 547B and M547 be 
removed. 


Offices over Assembly and Senate Staircases 
(Rooms 505-505E and 542-542D) 





These offices, which occupy the space pre- 
viously used for the skylights over-the Senate 
and Assembly Staircases, were installed in 
1943. They lack natural light and ventilation. 
The Commission recommends that these of- 
fices be relocated. This is necessary for the 
restoration of the skylights and diffusers of 
the Senate and Assembly Staircases. 


Rotunda Space (Rooms 540, 541 and 5C18) 





(See recommendation for Fourth and Fifth 
Floor Rotunda Space, pp. 103-104). 
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The corridor system in the eastern section 
of the fifth floor is asymmetrical and confus- 
ing. These corridors do not reflect the logical 
circulation pattern originally established on 
the floors below. To connect the east with 
the south center section, a shed containing a 
ramped floor was erected on the roof of the 
Capitol. The eastern corridor terminates in a 
dead-end to the north. The Assembly eleva- 
tor is connected with the circulation system 
by a corridor that twists through the rotunda 
space. 

The Commission recommends that the 
corridor system in the eastern section be 
replanned to improve orientation on the fifth 
floor. Part of this replanning will include the 
proposed rehabilitation of the rotunda space 
on the fourth and fifth floors. The rest room 
at the northern end will be converted to a 
corridor which will be aligned with a new 
corridor in the north center section. This 
alteration will provide clearer access around 
the restored Assembly Staircase. The Com- 
mission also recommends that visual access 
between the corridors and Senate and 
Assembly Staircases be reestablished. A path 
to the elevator lobby will be maintained. 
The infill around the granite details of the 
rotunda space will be removed. A railing 
will be installed in corridor 5C06 to improve 
handicapped accessibility. 

The corridors in the western section were 
constructed following the fire of 1911. These 
Beaux Arts corridors, conceived on a scale 
appropriate for a major public building, 
represent the best planning found on the 
fifth floor. In the north and south are the 
handsome Beaux Arts staircases installed to 
provide access to the fifth floor. 


Over the years, the character of these cor- 
ridors has been diminished by the installa- 
tion of offices which block the admission of 
daylight from the light courts and create bot- 
tlenecks. The Commission recommends that 
these corridors be rehabilitated to their origi- 
nal Beaux Arts appearance. This will include 
the removal of all corridor offices and infill 
in corridor windows. The corridor in the 
north center section will be straightened to 
align it with existing corridors in the western 
section as well as with a new corridor which 
will be constructed in the northwest quad- 
rant. In the south center section, the corridor 
will be aligned with contiguous corridors in 
the eastern and western sections. Natural il- 
lumination will be provided by diffusers and 
skylights in the roof. A handicapped lift will 
be installed at the western end of the cor- 
ridor to accommodate the level changes. 





Staircase leading from south center offices to corridor. More direct paths of egress will be provided in the recon- 
figuration of this floor. 
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TT he basement is a network of small 
rooms arranged around a corridor 
system similar in plan to that of the floors 
above. It has always been used chiefly for 
storage and engineering systems. 

The basement is unsuitable for conversion 
to office use. Although it is accessible by five 
elevators and one escalator, only two stair- 
cases serve the area. These do not provide 
adequate, fire safe egress for an office area. 
Lateral circulation is hindered by low hang- 
ing ducts which carry major electrical 
branches below steam and life safety piping. 
Enlargement of the small rooms is restricted 
by the bearing nature of the unfinished brick 
walls. Generally, the basement’s lighting and 
ventilation are poor. Although unsuitable for 
conversion to office use, the space can be re- 
habilitated for storage and engineering use, if 
the need arises. 


In contrast to the maze of smaller rooms, 
the area below the Central Courtyard (rooms 
82, 84, 85 and 90), is an interesting open 
space, with octagonal granite piers support- 
ing a brick cross-vaulted ceiling. Historically, 
this area functioned as the nerve center of 
the Capitol’s engineering systems, containing 
coal-fired steam boilers and generators for 
the electrical systems. In 1886, much of this 
equipment was removed to a new power 
plant, but the space continued to contain 
electrical transformers. After 1911, pumps 
for the fire safety standpipe system were 
added. Because of the technical complexity 
of the systems in this space, the cost of re- 
moving or relocating them makes this pro- 
ject infeasible at the present time. The space 
merits consideration for possible future 
public use. If consideration is given to the re- 
habilitation of the area beneath the Central 
Courtyard, conversion of rooms 66, 70 and 
87 would be required for circulation. Rooms 
68, 72, 74, 83, 88, 88A and 89 could be con- 
sidered for rehabilitation as support space. 
Similarly, room 69 should be rehabilitated 
when and where necessary to be compatible 
with adjacent space. 

Another architecturally interesting space, 
room 47, contains the footings, piers and 
vaulting of the tower. The stepped configura- 
tion of the floor of this storage space is an 
important structural detail which should 
be maintained. 

The Commission recommends that the 
space in the basement be used chiefly for stor- 
age and engineering equipment. At the end of 
its useful life, existing equipment in the area 
beneath the courtyard should be removed and 
new equipment placed elsewhere. 


These massive stone piers support the courtyard. 
Courtesy of the New York State Archives, State Education Department 





Area beneath the Central Courtyard, 1981. 
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he eclectic history of the New York 
State Capitol is carved into its granite 


exterior. The visions of its architects, the 


skills of its anonymous craftsmen and the 
energies of its countless laborers are clearly 
embodied in the Capitol’s four exterior 
facades, exterior staircases, chimneys, tile 
and slate roof and Central Courtyard. 

By 1875, the first two stories of the ex- 
terior walls and the courtyard had been con- 
structed according to the French inspired de- 
signs of Thomas Fuller. A year later, amidst 
the fierce “Battle of the Styles,” Leopold 
Eidlitz and H.H. Richardson revised Fuller's 
design. The walls from the third floor level 
to the roof followed these 1876 revisions. 
The new designs included ornately carved 
wall surfaces and a boldly complex and ir- 
regular roof line comprised of steep pyra- 
midal roofs at the corners, massive hipped 
gables, protruding dormers on the north, 
south, west and courtyard elevations and an 
imposing gable crowning the western facade. 
Isaac Perry supervised the completion of the 
Eidlitz and Richardson design and added the 
four entrance porticos, the western exterior 
staircase and the monumental eastern stair- 
case and terraces known as the Eastern 
Approach. 

All of these features gave the Capitol a re- 
markable harmony of appearance. The com- 
pleted Capitol towered over all buildings in 
Albany, its granite facades dominating the 
skyline. The east elevation could be seen 
through a carefully planned park setting, but 
views of the northern, southern and western 
elevations were obscured by three-story row 
houses ranged along Washington Avenue, 
State Street and Capitol Place, which was 
then a street immediately to the west of the 
Capitol. 


Over the years the Capitol has been sur- 
passed in height by commercial buildings, 
but views of its elevations have been open- 
ed. The development of other state buildings 
on Capitol Hill has helped to emphasize each 
of the Capitol’s elevations. The west eleva- 
tion, subtly altered during its post-fire recon- 
struction, was complemented on the north 
by the classical State Education Building 


‘completed in 1912. By 1930, this elevation 


was opened to full view by construction of 
West Capitol Park and the Alfred E. Smith 
State Office Building. The north elevation 
was exposed to fuller view by the extension 
of Academy Park in the 1920's. Recently, the 
broadest vista towards the Capitol has been 
opened by the construction of the Empire 
State Plaza, which incorporated the south 
elevation of the Capitol as its northern 
focus. The four exterior facades, the exterior 
staircases, chimneys and the tile and slate 
roof are the Capitol’s most visible and best 
known features. After rehabilitation, the 
handsome facades of the Central Courtyard 
will become much better known. All these 
features deserve protection and fuller appre- 
ciation. These goals will be accomplished as 
outlined in the following recommendations. 


Materials on the exterior of the Capitol have been affected by their continuous exposure to the environment. 
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Part of the original plan for the Capitol 
included a small park area to the west, 
which was occupied by low scale buildings, 
and a larger area to the east, then occupied 
by the Hooker Capitol and its adjoining 
park. These spaces were cleared and casually 
planted in the late 1880's, but their landscap- 
ing was not planned until 1898 when the 
Capitol was almost completed. 

At that time a plan for the park areas was 
prepared by Olmsted Brothers, the firm 
formed by Frederick Law Olmsted's sons. 
This plan, which probably followed the 
elder Olmsted’s intentions for the Capitol, in- 
cluded a series of paths laid out symmetrical- 
ly around the building's east-west axis and a 
selection of plantings and trees which formed 
a natural and picturesque setting for the 


- Capitol. This plan was only partially carried 


out. Today each of the park areas which 


frame the Capitol to the east and west has a 
distinct character. East Capitol Park bears 
some resemblance to the original Olmsted 
Brothers’ scheme while West Capitol Park is 


a later design. 
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1 New York State Capitol 

2 State Education Building 

3 Old Albany Academy 

4 Court of Appeals 

5 City Hall 

6 Justice Building 

7 Empire State Performing Arts Center 

8 Tower Building 

9 Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception 





10 Executive Mansion 

11 Cultural Education Center 

12 Agency Building 1 

13 Agency Building 2 

14 Agency Building 3 

15 Agency Building 4 

16 Swan Street Building 

17 Legislative Office Building 

18 A.E. Smith State Office Building 


East Capitol Park 


The pathways through East Capitol Park 
are the only elements in either of the park 
areas that have been retained from the origi- 
nal Olmsted Brothers’ plan. They follow the 
1898 scheme in location and size. The center- 
piece of this park was to have been an ex- 
tensive planting where the various paths 
came together. An equestrian statue of 
General Philip Sheridan is now located here. 
The plantings in this park bear little if any 
relation to the Olmsted scheme. 

East Capitol Park does provide, however, 
an attractive setting for the Capitol. There 
are mature trees and several established 
flower beds which provide welcome green 
space in Albany. Contemporary benches, 
trash receptacles and high intensity flood- 
lights detract from the park. The Commis- 
sion recommends that these intrusive ele- 
ments in East Capitol Park be removed or 
replaced and that changes to the design and 
planting of the park return it to the 1898 
plan when practical. 


West Capitol Park 


Nothing remains of the Olmsted Brothers’ 
scheme for West Capitol Park. Following the 
fire of 1911 and the construction of the State 
Education Building, this small park was ex- 
panded to its present size. Formal planning 

was done only when the Alfred E. Smith 
State Office Building was designed in the late 
1920's. As a result, West Capitol Park bears 
no resemblance to East Capitol Park. It is 
Beaux Arts in style and formal in layout. It 
effectively links the buildings facing it — the 
Capitol, the State Education Building, the 
Alfred E. Smith State Office Building and 
the Legislative Office Building of the Gover- 
nor Nelson A. Rockefeller Empire State 
Plaza. There is an especially prominent east- 
west link between the Smith Building and 
the Capitol. 

The Commission recommends that West 
Capitol Park be maintained in its present con- 
figuration with the exception of the replace- 
ment of such disparate elements as contempo- 
rary benches and trash receptacles with ones 
appropriate to the Beaux Arts period. 
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Original landscaping plan for East and West Capitol Parks by the Olmsted Brothers, ca. 1898. (Gray areas were added to original drawing.) 
Courtesy: The National Park Service, Frederick Law Olmsted National Historic Site 


Current landscaping plan. 
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EXTERIOR LIGHTING 


The exterior lighting of the Capitol should 
be historically and architecturally sensitive, 
while responding to contemporary security 
needs. 

At the turn of the century, entry ways 
were lighted by a critically acclaimed system 
of electrified fixtures. Concurrently, simple 
fixtures were installed around the perimeter 
of East Capitol Park. Lighting in West Capi- 
tol Park was provided by standards lining 
the paths when this area was planned in the 
late 1920's. These sources of relatively low 
levels of light have recently been over- 
whelmed by several sources of high light 
levels in the Capitol precinct. High intensity 
highway lighting has been installed along 
Washington Avenue, State Street and Eagle 
Street. General lighting in the Empire State 
Plaza spills over on the Capitol and the 
building’s eastern facade is flooded with 


Exterior lighting for the Capitol, 1982. A historically accurate and architecturally sensitive lighting program, which 
responds to contemporary security needs, will be installed. 


lights installed in East Capitol Park. This 
lighting neither enhances the dignity of the 
Capitol nor provides security. 

The Commission recommends that an ex- 
terior lighting program be developed to en- 
hance the Capitol and its setting. The light- 
ing system should be coordinated with a 
new exterior surveillance system. This pro- 
gram will include the restoration of all origi- 
nal light standards and fixtures on the East- 
ern Approach to their ca. 1899 appearance 
and the installation of reproductions of nine- 
teenth century fixtures around the perimeter 
of East Capitol Park. Reproductions of the 
1930 light fixtures will be installed where 
necessary in West Capitol Park and light fix- 
tures on the western stairs will be rehabili- 
tated. It also will include working with the 
City of Albany to develop a street lighting 
program for the Capitol precinct which will 
insure safe streets while modifying the pre- 
sent intrusive light levels and fixtures. 





EASTERN APPROACH 


The monumental exterior staircase, known 
as the Eastern Approach, is one of the most 
complex and dynamic elements of the build- 
ing. Isaac Perry designed the approach and 
supervised the construction. He intended 
that it serve as part of a grand entrance pro- 
gression into the Capitol and the rotunda. 

The Eastern Approach displays the finest 
granite carving of the Capitol. Its four un- 
dulating flights of steps, porte-cochére, spiral 
staircases, ramps and terraces were originally 
lighted by a series of bronze lamp standards 
topped by clustered globes. These standards 
were hailed in 1899 by The Architectural 
Kecord as the “finest ever installed to light 
the exterior of a building.” 

The staircase began to show signs of 
structural instability and deterioration in the 
1920's. This condition was not treated until 
the 1950's when the staircase was shored up 
from its interior with concrete piers. Little 
was done to stem the deterioration caused by 
pollution, vandalism and moisture saturation. 

The staircase has been affected detrimen- 
tally in other ways. The original lamp stan- 
dards were refitted in 1931 in conjunction 
with the landscaping scheme developed for 
West Capitol Park. In the 1950's, the dark 
glazed wooden doors and surrounds beneath 
the stairs were replaced with light granite 
veneer infill. The staircase thus assumed a 
much heavier monochromatic appearance. 

The Commission recommends that the 
Eastern Approach be rehabilitated to its ap- 





pearance ca. 1899. This will involve the res- 
toration of the original clustered globe lamps 
and the installation of dark screened fenes- 
tration in the base arches, which will im- 
prove ventilation and reduce moisture. Con- 
crete benches along the terraces will be re- 
moved. Electronic security surveillance will 
be installed. 





Original light fixture on the Eastern Approach, ca. 
1899, 


The Architectural Record, IX, No. 2 (October, 1899) 


Eastern Approach, 
1981. As part of the 
rehabilitation of the 
Eastern Approach, the 


base arches will be 
reopened. 





The stylistic harmony of the Capitol’s ex- 


terior has remained unimpaired over the years. 


The building, however, has been flawed by 
alterations to its fenestration and by 
deterioration of its stonework. 

At present, all five entrances to the Capi- 
tol exhibit bronze and glazed doors and sur- 
rounds of recent installation, four of which 
are inconsistent with the relationship be- 
tween the interior and exterior. The Com- 
mission recommends that the northern and 
the two eastern entrances be rehabilitated to 
their appearance ca. 1890; that the rehabilita- 
tion of the western entrance reflect the 
changes made to the Capitol after the 1911 
fire: and that the more contemporary south- 
ern entrance be maintained in harmony with 
the Empire State Plaza. 

Most window sash in the building was in- 
stalled during the early twentieth century and 
modified in the 1940's. Many of these win- 
dows have been infilled with air conditioning 
units, vents for HVAC equipment or safety 
glass, all of which detract from the exterior 
appearance of the Capitol. Changes made to 
the interior of the Capitol over the years also 


Detail of damaged stonecarving on the Eastern Approach. 


affect the exterior appearance. Intermediate 
floors inserted in many offices are highly 
visible from the exterior. The Commission 
recommends that the reveals of these floors 
be painted a darker color to make them less 
obtrusive, and that formerly operable win- 
dows be once again made functional in order 
to reduce the dependence on air conditioners 
and mechanical ventilation. 

In addition to rehabilitating the fenestration 
of individual elevations, the stonework must 
be treated. Over the years, air pollution, 
vandalism and other forces have corroded 
the stonework. Despite recent improvements 
in maintenance, much of this visible and 
vulnerable element of the Capitol continues 
to deteriorate. 

The Commission recommends that the ex- 
terior of the Capitol be rehabilitated to mini- 
mize the rate of deterioration of the stone- 
work. In order to accomplish this rehabilita- 
tion, a qualified conservator with extensive 
experience in stone conservation will be 
engaged to develop a detailed report on the 
type, location and extent of all exterior stone 
deterioration with recommendations for 
future maintenance. After evaluation, an in- 
tensive, phased program of stone conserva- 
tion and maintenance will be carried out. 
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Western facade showing uncoordinated treatment of windows with the random installation of shades and air conditioning units. 





The roof, planned by H.H. Richardson 
and Leopold Eidlitz, was built primarily be- 
tween 1880 and 1900. Although it generally 
retains its late Victorian appearance, it has 
undergone significant alterations. 

Changes in plans for the tower and recon- 
struction following the fire of 1911 altered 
the roof’s profile. In 1896, when construction 
of the tower was abandoned, the tower's 
masonry base projected thirty-two feet 
above the ridge of the east central roof. Sub- 
sequently, that portion of the base which ex- 
tended above the roof was dismantled. The 
1911 fire afforded the state architect the op- 
portunity to change the profile of the west- 
ern roof in order to link unconnected spaces 
on the fifth floor. Ridges were raised and 
dormers installed to create contiguous office 
space. In the 1940's, the eastern and southern 
sections of the fifth floor were connected by 
putting a corridor shed above the ridges of 
the eastern and southern roofs. 


CENTRAL 
ROOF 


Despite these alterations, the roof retains 
its basic profile. It has, in fact, changed more 
in surface materials than in profile. Original- 
ly, small skylights were ranged on the main 
roofs sloping towards the Central Courtyard 
and large skylights crowned the three major 
interior staircases. Over the years small sky- 
lights were added to the eastern central roof 
facing the courtyard. In the 1940's, the sky- 
lights over the legislative staircases were re- 
placed with copper when offices were intro- 
duced in this area and in the 1970's, the sky- 
light over the Great Western Staircase and all 
of the small skylights were replaced with slate. 

The Commission recommends that no 
changes be made to the existing profile of 
the roof. The slate surface of the roof will be 
maintained. Skylights over the three major 
interior staircases will be reconstructed. New 
skylights may be introduced in the roof as 
part of the replanning of fifth floor office 
space. Such skylights should be located on 
the courtyard side of the roof and not be - 
visible from the building's exterior. 
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Detail of the massing and articulation of the Central Courtyard. The cafeteria and Hawk Street Passage are in the 


foreground. 


John Jamison 


CENTRAL COURTYARD 


A central courtyard is an important device 
which was frequently used in nineteenth cen- 
tury architecture. It had several functions. 
By admitting light and fresh air to each 
floor, the courtyard served a very important 
function at a time when artificial lighting 
and ventilation were most rudimentary. A 
courtyard also provided an exterior environ- 
ment in an interior setting, a design concept 
used to emphasize progression from outside 
to inside. As part of the circulation system, a 
courtyard’s base was located at the most in- 
tensively used level. 


By its location in the center of each floor, 
a courtyard fostered balance between sec- 
tions of a building and provided a central 
focus. Physically, this balance and focus 
helped orient one to a building. Symbolical- 
ly, the balance inherent in this planning 
device enabled the Capitol’s organization to 
reflect both the separation and balance of 
power in state government. 

The Central Courtyard of the Capitol 
originally served as the physical and sym- 
bolic core of the building. It admitted 
natural light and fresh air to all floors, facili- 
tated circulation on the first floor and pro- 
vided a contained exterior environment. 
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Severe modifications to the Central Court- 
yard have greatly diminished its performance 
of these physical and symbolic functions. In 
1899, the installation of the Hawk Street 
Passage blocked entry of much natural light 
into the entrance lobbies. Subsequent in- 
stallation of a cafeteria and large ventilators 
blocked light and closed access to the court- 
yard. Besides almost negating the courtyard’s 
functions, these installations hid the architec- 
ture of the courtyard on the first floor level 
and diminished the visual impact of the in- 
spiring and dramatic articulation of the walls 
from the upper floors. 
The Commission recommends that the 
Central Courtyard be rehabilitated to 
become a splendid core for the building. Re- 
habilitation will include removal of un- 
necessary wire glass, air conditioners and 
other intrusions. It will also entail redesign- 
ing the Hawk Street Passage to reveal the 
visual drama of the courtyard, allow for 
its more intensive use and reestablish its 
P hysical and symbolic functions (See recom- The courtyard was designed as an exterior space 
mendation for the Central Courtyard and defined by the four walls that rise from the first floor 
Hawk Street Passage, pp. 47-48). to the roof dormers. 
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ENGINEERING 


he site survey confirmed that the elec- 

trical and HVAC (heating, ventilation 
and air conditioning) systems in the Capitol 
have undergone a series of extraordinarily 
complex changes and additions over the 
years. In many cases, these alterations are 
not well documented in reports, drawings or 
specifications. The Commission’s recommen- 
dations for these systems, therefore, had to 
be derived from the limited data provided 
by three sources: a visual survey of engineer- 
ing systems, the existing documentation pro- 
vided and information obtained from inter- 
views with various engineering and mainte- 
nance personnel. Since the systems are cur- 
rently under revision by the Office of 


General Services, only those conditions 


which existed during the site survey and 
which are to remain throughout the planned 
improvements were considered for the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. For this reason, 
for instance, the major problem of the lack of 
a single authority to direct and coordinate the 
systems was addressed by the Commission. 

There are a number of general recommen- 
dations that pertain to all of the engineering 
systems in the Capitol. All the recommenda- 
tions emphasize those aspects of the engi- 
neering systems that impinge upon the his- 
toric integrity of the Capitol. 


The Commission recommends that an 
authority solely responsible for all systems 
be designated. All nonoperational systems 
and components should be removed to allow 
for the installation of new systems and to 
minimize the intrusion of such systems on 
the architectural and historic fabric. Prior to 
the removal of major systems, they should 
be fully documented, including both written 
and visual information. Where there is un- 
necessary duplication of equipment, it will 
be consolidated in the most reasonable and 
accessible location that will have the least 
impact on the historic fabric. Wherever there 
is construction to provide continuous vertical 
elements in the building, such as stairs, 
chases or risers, sufficient space should be 
allowed for vertical HVAC piping, electrical, 
mechanical and communications distribu- 
tion. Future alterations or expansions should 
be fully coordinated with the existing sys- 
tems and should not deviate from the archi- 
tectural and historical guidelines of this 
Master Plan. 


During the construction of the Capitol, 
provisions were made to convert from a gas 
to an electrical system. From the time of its 
installation, the electrical system was over- 
burdened. By 1886, increased demand for 
power necessitated the installation of larger 
generating equipment. But the larger equip- 
ment did not resolve the basic problem of 
reconciling electrical supply and demand. 
Furthermore, nothing was done to maintain 
the new equipment. Not surprisingly, the fire 
in 1911 was attributed to old and inadequate 
circuitry. 

After the fire, rewiring programs were 
undertaken periodically. While each of these 
resulted in adequate service for a time, they 
lacked a comprehensive scope. None provid- 
ed for safe further expansion of service and 
all interfered with the architectural character 
of the Capitol. Repeatedly, new equipment 
was superimposed over old, in many in- 
stances using elements from existing anti- 
quated systems. 





At present, all primary service, including 
power and light panels, is being replaced. 
However, new branch circuitry leading from 
these panels is not provided for in this effort. 
Much of this branch circuitry is obsolete and 
thereby poses a potential fire hazard. 

The Commission recommends that the re- 
placement of existing electrical service be 
continued and that serious attention be given 
to the overall improvement of all branch cir- 
cuitry so that the system will be made safe 
and unobtrusive and will allow for expan- 
sion. The Commission also recommends the 
careful integration of the electrical system 
with other engineering systems having similar 
distribution characteristics, such as emer- 
gency lighting and communication systems. 
Changes should emphasize the removal of 
inoperative wiring and all obtrusive electrical 
conduit and raceways. 


An example of current bad wiring conditions. 





HEATING, VENTILATION AND 
AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
(HVAC) 


The heating, ventilation and air condi- 
tioning systems in the Capitol have been 
modified repeatedly over the years in at- 
tempts to meet the changing needs of a 
working environment and to stay current 
with evolving improvements in technology. 
During the nineteenth century, the Capitol’s 
centralized system was hailed for its sophisti- 
cation. But, by the turn of the century, it 
was unable to keep pace with either the 
technological developments or the increased 
occupancy of the building. After the 1911 
fire, heating and ventilating systems were 
upgraded. No additional significant changes 
were made until the installation of air condi- 
tioning in the 1940's. Then, unitary systems, 
many providing heating, cooling and fresh 
air, were installed above dropped ceilings or 
in floor or window spaces. More recently, 
fan coil units supplied with hot and chilled 
water have been installed in many offices. 
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Despite these efforts to provide adequate 
and efficient HVAC systems, the highly 
intermittent use pattern of major spaces in- 
hibits success. The building’s complex design 
also precludes easy distribution of steam 
or water. 

However, the building does possess 
positive energy efficient features such as 
the high thermal mass of the granite and 
brick walls. These factors should be more 
thoroughly analyzed in the upgrading of 
HVAC systems. The original skylights over 
the staircases helped to ventilate the Capitol 
and provided a limited degree of passive 
solar heating and daylight. 

The Commission recommends that these 
factors, together with the benefits of oper- 
able windows to the exterior, be integrated 
into any new HVAC system. This system 
will have the effect of replacing inefficient 


_ dispersed systems with a centralized one. It 


also recommends such specific changes as 
upgrading all existing steam equipment, 
eliminating all electrical heating equipment 
and ceasing to use suspended or dropped 
ceilings to conceal duct work. All present 
and future equipment should be integrated 
as much as possible to minimize the impact 
upon the space’s architectural and historic 
character. 

At present, the Office of General Services 
is implementing a new energy management 
system to centralize controls for heating and 
cooling. This effort, which includes the re- 
placement or upgrading of HVAC systems in 
the Capitol, is currently underway. Its effec- 
tiveness cannot be completely evaluated at 
this time. 


ELEVATORS 


Thomas Fuller planned four small elevator 
shafts, two adjacent to the Senate and 
Assembly Staircases and two flanking the 
Great Western Staircase. In 1876, when his 
successors enlarged the size of the Senate 
Staircase, the planned southeastern elevator 
shaft had to be relocated to the present site 
of the Senate elevators. 

When the Capitol formally opened in 
1879, two elevators in the northeastern shaft, 
called the Assembly elevators, and two in 
one of the western shafts were in operation. 
Two years later, elevators of greater capacity 
were installed in the larger Senate elevator 
shaft. These elevators serviced only the first 
four floors, but the Senate elevators were ex- 
tended to the fifth floor in 1905. All of the 
elevators were hydraulic. They were re- 
ported to be adequate and safe, but slow. 
This system was changed considerably after 
the 1911 fire. ) 

In replanning the fire-gutted western sec- 
tion, the State Architect’s Office located two 
new vertical cores to the north and south of 
the western light courts. These cores each 
contained two geared elevators which pro- 
vided service from the basement to the fifth 
floor. The eastern elevators, upgraded at the 
same time, were converted from a hydraulic 
to a geared system. Also, the Assembly ele- 
vators were extended to the fifth floor. 

Apart from several minor violations to the 
American National Standard Safety Code 
for Elevators, Dumbwaiters, Escalators and 
Moving Walks, cited in a 1979 report com- 
missioned by the Office of General Services, 
the vertical transportation system in the 
Capitol appears to be operating in a manner 
adequate to meet safely the current traffic 
demands. With all eight public passenger ele- 
vators in operation, their capacity meets the 
estimated daily traffic load at peak hours. 
This will not be the case if tourism increases 
substantially. Despite the fact that only four 
elevators are actually used on a regular 
basis, they manage to handle most peak 
loads without major congestion. This is in 
part due to the policy of “flex-time” in effect 
for state office workers and in part to the 
dispersed location of the four elevator banks. 
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The speed and safety of elevator service 
could be improved by converting from 
manual to automatic operation. The dual set 
of manually operated doors is a major factor 
in slowing service at present. This could be 
corrected by the installation of automatic 
doors. Automatic control would also allow 
operation from a central fire command sta- 
tion in the event of an emergency. 

Several types of doors and surrounds are 
used to separate the elevator hoistways and 
corridors. Some of these employ open grill- 
work and others glazed doors. While these 
are important and highly visible decorative 
elements, they do not conform to safety re- 
quirements. Enclosure of the hoistways is re- 
quired to retard the spread of smoke and 
fire. 

The Commission recommends the up- 
grading of elevators for purposes of improv- 


_ing speed of service and safety in the Capi- 


tol. As part of this life safety improvement, 
hoistways will be enclosed in a manner that 
meets a two-hour index (the amount of time 
at a certain temperature that materials used 
in construction will withstand fire without 
structural breakdown) and the operation 

of the passenger elevators will be modified 


from a manual to an automatic control linked 


with a fire control station in the State Street 


Lobby. 





The communications systems of the Capi- 
tol form a poorly integrated network. The 
Capitol was designed and built in an era 
when such technology was in its infancy. As 
a result, over the years its communications 
systems were expanded in a piecemeal and 
uncoordinated fashion. 

Telephone service, provided by the New 
York Telephone Company, is the major com- 
ponent of the communications systems. All 
offices are equipped with telephone service 
distributed principally through cabinets serv- 
ing suites of rooms. 

Other parts of the communications sys- 
tems also are intended to meet the needs of a 
modern legislature. A call bell system is used 
to summon the legislators to their chambers. 
Sessions are carried by closed circuit audio 
and video services to lounges and other of- 
fices. Data processing equipment, connected 
to computers, is provided in at least twenty- 
two locations throughout the building. 


Although each part of the communica- 
tions systems serves a variety of areas and 
functions, all of them share certain generic 
characteristics. Distribution, for instance, is 
by soft cable. Most of this cable runs behind 
walls or through obsolete heating flues, but a 
significant amount of it runs along base- 
boards and across floors. This condition 
could be improved by the better use of ver- 
tical chases near the proposed fire stairs and 
the installation of ducts under the floors. 

A major obstacle to the development of a 
plan by the Commission for the full integra- 
tion of these systems has been the near total 
lack of available documentation. In the case 
of the telephone system, historical data was 
not uncovered and complete data on the 
contemporary system was unobtainable. 
Telephone lines are owned by the New York 
Telephone Company which, for security 
reasons, was unwilling to release information 
on them to the Commission. Installation of 
the data processing equipment has generally. 
been undertaken by maintenance personnel 
and no adequate documentation on these ac- 
tivities has been recorded. The Commission 
recommendations, therefore, are based upon 
observations made during the detailed sys- 
tems survey and upon known inefficiencies 
in operating certain systems. 

The Commission recommends that, while 
respecting the integrity of the Capitol’s his- 
toric and architectural character, an in- 
tegrated communications network be de- 
veloped to meet present and anticipated 
communications needs. Development of this 
system will include a thorough inspection, 
documentation and evaluation of the condi- 
tion of all communications equipment. The 
Commission recommends cooperation of the 
State with the New York Telephone Com- 
pany in analyzing the present telephone sys- 
tem and in planning a unified and efficient 
system to be fully integrated with all other 
communications systems. Development of 
the system will entail relocating surface 
mounted wiring and closed circuit video — 
monitors, upgrading the legislative call bell 
system and integrating required television 
equipment with the architectural character 
of the Executive and Assembly Chambers. 





mbing systems, like the other engi- 
neering systems of the Capitol, have been 
subject to great change in response to in- 
creased demands and higher technological 
standards. The current plumbing systems de- 
rive from the original ones, but incorporate 
many twentieth century modifications. 

Many offices, when first completed, were 
equipped with private “lavatories” or hand 
sinks and toilets. Maintenance of these wide- 
ly dispersed facilities proved problematic. 
During the post-fire reconstruction, many of 
the private facilities were removed from of- 
fices. More of these facililties were removed 
in subsequent years as public rest rooms 
were renovated or installed. Today the Capi- 
tol’s more centralized rest rooms, several of 
which are equipped for use by the handi- 
capped, provide an adequate number of 
plumbing facilities for staff and visitors. 

The Commission recommends that the 
centralization of lavatories continue. Those 
newer public rest rooms which were installed 
in significant architectural spaces in the 
eastern section will be relocated to support 
areas that are convenient to existing plumb- 
ing lines on adjacent floors. Early fixtures 
will be retained if retention will not diminish 
the efficiency of the entire system. If the fix- 
tures must be removed, they will be docu- 
mented. The Commission also recommends 
that a survey of the Capitol’s plumbing lines, 
including the leaders built into the building’s 
walls to carry off rainwater, be undertaken. 
This examination of conditions should deter- 
mine any lack of water tightness and esti- 
mate the anticipated life span of the systems. 





SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


s part of the restoration and rehabili- 

tation programs, the Capitol must be 
made accessible for the handicapped, freed 
from intrusive features and treated as a his- 
toric building. 

Provisions will be made for improving 
handicapped access and signage. Signs and 
convenience services which are intrusive will 
be removed. The creation of additional of- 
fice space will be kept to a minimum and a 
comprehensive maintenance program will be 
developed. 








Provisions for a barrier-free environment 
for the physically handicapped are based pri- 
marily on the “accessible path” planning con- 
cept. This concept determines the route a 
handicapped individual can take to reach a 
destination or receive a service without en- 
countering physical barriers or getting lost. 

Providing circulation paths for the mobili- 
ty impaired requires substantial architectural 
intervention. In general, on the first four pri- 
mary floors, the wide corridors and office 
door openings and the large elevator cabs 
present no problems for those with wheel- 
chairs or walking aids. Many mezzanine 
levels, however, are presently inaccessible to 
wheelchair users. This difficulty can be 
remedied by stationing handicapped office 
workers on the primary floor and by in- 
stalling intercom systems to allow communi- 
cation with offices on the mezzanine levels. 
On the fifth floor, passage from east to west 
is blocked to the mobility impaired person 
because of changes in floor height. Ramps or 
wheelchair lifts should be installed. 

Easy access to clear information is a pri- 
mary concern for handicapped persons. 
Signage, which employs the international 
handicapped accessible logo and raised let- 
ters for those with limited sight, is the most 
frequently used means of directing handi- 
capped persons to public amenities. 
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All signage in the Capitol pertaining to 
handicapped accessibility should contain 
raised lettering and be posted no higher than 
six feet. However, to reconcile the need for 
information with the Commission's goals for 
restoration, excessive signage should be 
avoided. Signage should be provided in uni- 
form locator formats on each floor. An in- 
formation station on the first floor will have 
trained staff to aid the handicapped by iden- 
tifying accessible paths, arranging for guide 
service and providing general assistance. 

In addition to signage, other features for 
the handicapped should be provided. For the 
mobility impaired, benches located near ele- 
vators on all floors are recommended. All 
public telephone stations should contain at 
least one unit equipped for the mobility im- 
paired and hearing impaired and amplified 
headphones should be provided for hearing 
impaired visitors in the legislative galleries. 
Persons who are hand or arm impaired re- 
quire special hardware to open and close 
doors and operate faucets. For areas of great 
public accessibility, such as entrance lobbies, 
corridors and rest rooms, doors should be 
counterweighted and automatically operated 
or left open. 





SIGNAGE 


Signs in the Capitol serve several basic 
functions. They identify by number or name 
certain rooms or spaces and provide infor- 
mation about orientation, life safety, public 
events and commemorative elements. 

At present, Capitol signage is inconsistent 
in appearance and style. In many cases signs 
clash with their surroundings and fail to con- 
vey information effectively. Because of the 
clear need for a greatly improved signage 
program, the Commission recommends the 
development of a comprehensive and co- 
herent signage program for the Capitol. The 
program will include an assessment of sign- 
age requirements, guidelines for design of 
each signage system and specifications for 
the location and installation of signage. All 
signs now in the building will be evaluated 
for conformance with these standards. 


An example of intrusive signage, 1982. 


Food service and public conveniences 
should be organized to prevent interference 
with efficiency within the Capitol and to re- 
spect the building's significant architectural 
features. 

The current locations of food service and 
public conveniences on the first floor detract 
from the building's efficiency, beauty and 
original design. In the Washington Avenue 
Lobby, for instance, the clutter of candy 
stands and other amenities inhibits circula- 
tion and diminishes the appearance of this 
important entrance lobby. A similar situa- 
tion exists in the Central Courtyard. 

The Commission recommends that the 
food service and public conveniences be re- 
located. Planning for relocation will be based 
on careful analysis of circulation and use. 
Some space may be available for such ser- 
vices in the light courts on the first floor (See 
recommendations for Western Light Courts, 
Washington Avenue Lobby and Central 
Courtyard and Hawk Street Passage, pp. 38, 
44 and 47-48). 








The Capitol was constructed in a wide 
variety of historic building materials ranging 
from granite to papier-maché, including tile, 
marble, iron, gold leaf, stained glass, leather 
and cloth. Each of these materials requires 
specialized maintenance. Furthermore, some 
areas of the Capitol require frequent mainte- 
nance while others need less frequent atten- 
tion. The floor of the State Street Lobby, for 
instance, requires daily cleaning while the 
carved oak ceiling in the former Court of 
Appeals (room 250) may not need cleaning 
more than once a year. 

The present maintenance program for the 
Capitol does not fully use systematic inspec- 
tion, phased maintenance or crews trained in 
the care of historic buildings. Maintenance is 
carried out on an ad hoc basis by three dif- 
ferent crews with little formal training in the 
specialized care of historic buildings. 


A thoughtfully developed cyclical mainte- 
nance program for the Capitol would pro- 
vide many benefits. It would be an efficient 
management tool for planning and carrying 
out all maintenance activities for the build- 
ing. It would also afford information on 
staffing requirements, cleaning products, 
work loads and required equipment, as well 
as serve as a planning document to assist in 
all future design and construction projects 
and budget development. 

Sensitive to the fact that appropriate 
maintenance is the key to the ultimate suc- 
cess of any restoration project, the Commis- 
sion recommends the establishment of a 
single centralized cyclical maintenance sys- 
tem for the Capitol. This will include a 
regular training program of historic building 
maintenance, given by qualified profes- 
sionals, for all Capitol maintenance person- 
nel. A maintenance manual to be revised 
periodically and to contain standards and 
guidelines for all inspection and maintenance 
activities in the Capitol will be made avail- 
able for all maintenance personnel. The pro- 
gram will include a schedule of all inspection 
and maintenance activities, including the fre- 
quency with which each task should be done 
and the number of maintenance personnel 
and type of special skills required. This in- 
formation should be available in a daily, 
weekly, monthly and yearly format. 


The Capitol was planned to meet virtually 
the entire public and private space needs of 
the three branches of state government. It 
was obvious, however, even before “comple- 
tion” of the building in 1899, that these 
needs had increased far beyond what had 
been imagined thirty years earlier. The first 
four floors could not house adequately the 
Executive Offices, Legislature, Court of Ap- 
peals, Court of Claims and the State Library. 
Efforts to deal with the problem included the 
conversion to offices of major public spaces, 
such as the Golden Corridor and the rotun- 
da, and the alteration of other spaces for 
similar use. Ends of corridors, originally in- 
tended to be open, were closed off, spacious 
rooms were subdivided by partitions and 
wooden storage balconies were installed in 
many offices. 
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H. H. Bender, the Superintendent of 
Public Buildings and his successor, Robert J. 
Hill, strongly disapproved of these makeshift 
measures. As Bender commented in 1902: 

Such expedients are of necessity 
very expensive in comparison with 
the results attained, which are at 
best not wholly satisfactory, while 
the effect upon the general design 
and symmetry of the interior of 
the Capitol is architecturally 
undesirable. 
A preferable course, according to Bender 
and Hill, was to convert the attic, or fifth 
floor level, to office use. 

Access to the fifth floor was a problem. 
The three major interior staircases reached 
only the fourth floor and the hipped 
configuration of the roof limited the inter- 
connection of attic spaces. Nonetheless, the 


_ fifth floor began to be developed for office 


space, adding approximately 43,000 square 
feet to the existing 250,000 usable square feet 
of the lower floors. 

Shortly thereafter, more office space was 
created on the lower floors. After 1911, in 
reconstructing the burned out western sec- 
tion, offices were built on the site of former 
library reading rooms. The relocation of the 
State Library in 1912 and of the Court of 
Appeals in 1917 freed additional space for 
executive and legislative office use. 

Even these changes could not meet the in- 
creasing demand for office space in the Capi- 
tol. Planners have sought to tackle the prob- 
lem in two ways: continuing expedient ef- 
forts to create more space within the Capitol 
and constructing and renting more office 
space. By 1980, the amount of usable floor 
area in the Capitol had increased by 33%, 
including the footage gained by opening the 
fifth floor. A space profile of the Capitol in- 
dicates that 42% of the usable floor area is 
used for office space, 24% for storage, ser- 
vices and undeveloped attic space and 34% 
for public use. The Capitol’s space profile 
reflects its nature as both a utilitarian and 
public building. 


In 1890, the Capitol provided 88% of the 
entire gross square footage of usable state of- 
fice space. Today, even with the 33% in- 
crease in usable floor area in the Capitol, 
usable space in the building represents only 
4% of the entire gross square footage of 
state buildings in Albany. (This includes the 
Capitol, the State Education Building, the 
Alfred E. Smith State Office Building, the 
State Campus and the Empire State Plaza. ) 
However, the demand for room in the Capi- 
tol is intense. The development of new state 
buildings has done little to diminish pressures 
for space in the Capitol. 

The attic space above the fifth floor re- 
mains the only undeveloped area in the 
Capitol. Within the massings of the main 
and corner pavilion roofs, the attic com- 
prises 26,344 square feet, or 6% of the build- 
ing’s gross floor area. However, there are 
several problems associated with developing 
this space. The attics are unconnected areas 
and would require four new and separate . 
means of access and egress. These spaces 
also receive very limited natural light. New 
construction would require costly structural 
intervention that would affect spaces in 
floors below. Increasing the population of 
the Capitol to such a degree would tax ex- 
isting engineering systems and present 
serious safety code problems, as well. 

Taking into account conclusions drawn 
from the experience of the past ninety years 
and a concern for issues of life safety, the 
Commission recommends that the future de- 
velopment of the Capitol be directed care- 
fully. It recommends that the introduction of 
intermediate floors in offices, a measure that 
has proven ineffective in the past for adding 
adequate space, be discontinued except 
where proposed for reasons of life safety. 
Better space utilization can be realized on the 
fifth floor, and the extensive replanning of 
office and circulation spaces is recommended 
for the eastern section of this floor. Further 
development of the floor is discouraged, ex- 
cept for the area in the east central section 
directly linked with new fire stairs (See 
recommendation for East and West Offices, 
Fifth Floor, p. 108). 


LIFE SAFETY 


rchitects and engineers of the nine- 





teenth century had little knowledge of 


measures that could minimize the destructive 
effects of fire. Those who built the Capitol 
employed what they considered to be “fire- 
proof construction,” but this referred only to 
the combustibility of certain materials rather 
than to the manner in which fire spreads. 
They also did not adequately provide for 
such factors as safe egress and fire alarms. 
All this rendered the Capitol quite vulnerable 
to fire damage. 

This vulnerability was demonstrated on 
March 29, 1911 when a fire gutted nearly the 
entire western section. The fire caused the 
death of a nightwatchman and destroyed 
many irreplaceable manuscripts held by the 
State Library. | 

As a result of this disaster, the State Ar- 
chitect’s Office installed a fire alarm and 
standpipe system. Pull box stations for the 
alarms were placed near the elevators and 
standpipes with hose racks were conspicu- 
ously placed in all corridors. Since then, no 
comprehensive improvements have been 
made to the fire alarm or protection systems. 
Portable fire extinguishers have been added 
to the corridor standpipes and several areas 
used for storage have been equipped with 
independent sprinkler systems. Some im- 
provements, however, are being planned for 
fire detection. As part of its efforts to im- 
prove life safety conditions, the Office of 
General Services plans to update the 1911 
fire alarm system by installing new pull box 
alarms, fire warden stations and a public ad- 
dress system centralized through a fire com- 
mand station in the State Street Lobby. 

Particularly in view of the dramatic in- 
crease in the building’s occupancy, it is 
crucial that provisions for life safety in the 
Capitol be improved. Measures must be 
undertaken to expand and to improve sys- 
tems for fire detection, fire prevention and 
egress. All measures should respect the archi- 
tectural character of the Capitol and be inte- 
grated, where possible, with each other and 
with the planned alarm system. 

Because of the importance and complexity 
of each of the components of fire safety, 
they are discussed separately. 


Fire Detection 


Although several individual heat and 
smoke sensors have been placed in docu- 
ment rooms or other rooms with insufficient 
egress, the building contains no centralized 
fire detection system. Because such detection 
is very important in combating a fire, the 
Commission recommends that a centralized 
fire and smoke detection system be installed 
in the Capitol. 





Fire Protection 





The basis of the fire protection system used 
in the Capitol is the 1911 standpipe system. 
Several individual systems also have been 
installed. A Halon gas and water system, 
including self-closing doors, is employed 
in the Legislative Library. Several areas of 
the building are equipped with independent 
wet sprinkler systems, including the north 
service entrance, the Senate and Assembly 
document storage areas and many basement 
rooms. These sprinkler systems are not 
presently integrated through a central fire 
command station, but plans to achieve this 
integration are currently underway. The 
Commission recommends that the integra- 
tion of existing sprinkler systems be con- 
tinued. New sprinkler and smoke evacuation 
systems are recommended for corridors and 
intermediate floor offices at the third, fourth 
and fifth floor levels of the Capitol. These 
also should be integrated through a central 
fire command station. 
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Egress 


The ability to evacuate occupants in a 
rapid and safe manner underlies all matters 
of life safety in any building, new or old. 
Egress is the major problem with the present 
life safety system, particularly in regard to 
the Capitol’s upper floors. 

In the event of a fire the primary means 
of egress from the fourth to the second floor 
are the three major interior staircases. On 
the fifth floor, two open stairs at the western 
end and two enclosed stairs at the eastern 
end lead down to the fourth floor near the 
three major interior staircases. This condition 
alone fails to meet contemporary life safety 
standards. Much of the building is made 
even more unsafe by the confusing layout of 
twisting or dead-end fifth floor corridors and 
the pattern of isolated intermediate floors, 
especially on levels four and five. 

Enclosed fire stairs that lead directly to an 
exit are necessary to make the Capitol safe. 
The three major interior staircases are un- 
suitable for such use because of several ar- 
chitectural and aesthetic reasons. First, the 
staircases rise only to the fourth floor and 
cannot be connected directly to the fifth 
floor in an unobtrusive manner. Second, the 
staircases’ volumes are too large, with flights 
too long and wide to make them practical 
and safe for rapid egress. Third, other 
details, such as the tread/riser relationship, 
do not conform to current code standards. 
Finally, to enclose the stairwells with 
materials complying with the necessary fire 
index would adversely affect their architec- 
tural character and substantially alter their 
original function of allowing light and air in- 
to adjoining corridors. As a positive alter- 
native to the enclosure of the three major in- 
terior staircases, new fire stairs can be con- 
structed to provide safer and more direct 
egress to the Capitol’s exterior. The introduc- 
tion of these vertical elements can be ac- 
complished with minimum impact upon the 
architectural character of the Capitol. There- 
fore, the Commission recommends that four 
new enclosed fire stairs be constructed to 
allow direct egress from the fifth floor to 
the second. 


The two western light courts flanking the 
Great Western Staircase presently are used 
for storage space, offices and rest rooms. 
Fire stairs will be constructed in these courts. 
The stairs will be entered on the fifth, fourth 
and third floors, as well as on the third floor 
mezzanine, and exited at the second floor 
near the West Entrance Lobby. Directly 
across from these fire stairs, supplemental 
stairs will be provided from the fourth mez- 
zanine floor to the fourth floor. 

There are no such vertical elements suit- 
able for conversion for fire stairs in the east- 
ern section. Instead, two vertical cores will 
be created on either side of the second floor 
entrance lobby, affording direct egress from 
the fifth floor to the second. Rooms affected 
by this measure will be replanned and reha- 
bilitated (rooms 110, 200, 313, 313A, 414, 
414A and 504A and rooms 109, 261, 308, 
411, 411A and 510). Access to these fire 
stairs will be provided on the fifth, fourth 
and third floors as well as on the fifth, 
fourth and third mezzanine floors. The stairs 
will exit at the second floor near the East 
Entrance Lobby. 

The connection of separate offices at the 
mezzanine levels is also recommended as a 
measure to improve egress. The construction 
of new mezzanines linking these isolated of- 
fices on the third, fourth and fifth floor 
levels will allow for more direct and pro- 
tected access to the fire stairs. 
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The State Library immediately after the fire on March 29, 1911. 


Courtesy of the Morris Gerber Collection 


Special Considerations 





Storage and distribution of documents for 
the Assembly and Senate are presently on 
the third floor. A fire in the Assembly docu- 
ment storage area in 1980 prompted the re- 
cent installation of sprinkler systems in both 
the Assembly and Senate areas, but the stor- 
age spaces still pose a fire hazard. 

In an effort to integrate fire safety require- 
ments with the necessity for quick and effi- 
cient distribution of printed legislative bills, 
the Commission recommends that a study be 
undertaken to investigate the feasibility of 
relocating unsafe document storage, while 
retaining distribution near the chambers. As 
a temporary expedient, the Commission 
recommends that Assembly and Senate 
document storage be consolidated within 





rooms 304, 305, 317 and 318. These areas 
could be separated from adjacent spaces by 
construction which meets the fire resistance 
rating of a three-hour fire index (the amount 
of time at a certain temperature that 
materials used in construction will withstand 
fire without structural breakdown). Any 
measures required for this separation, such 
as increasing the dimensions of the walls, 
should be reversible. 

The manually operated elevators in the 
Capitol do not meet contemporary safety 
code requirements. In the event of a fire, the 
elevators cannot be automatically controlled 
by a fire marshal. The Commission recom- 
mends that the elevators be upgraded to 
allow for operation from a central fire 
control station (See recommendation for 
Elevators, p. 132). 


COLLECTIONS AND INTERPRETIVE 


PROGRAMS 





“If there is any value in art as an 
educator, the influence of the new 
Capitol building upon the whole 
people will be elevating ... [and] 
will elevate the standard of taste 
throughout the country...” 


[| n 1870, these sentiments formed the 
21! basis for a New York Times review of 
e new Capitol, and today they are still 
appropriate in defining the cultural and 
educational value of this magnificent 
building. This was certainly recognized when 
the Temporary State Commission on the 
Restoration of the Capitol, created in 1979, 
was directed to develop “an inventory of art 
and historical objects together with a pro- 
gram for the acquisition of art and historical 
objects reflecting the history and role of New 
York State.” 

It is eminently clear from the Commission’s 
study of the design and construction of the 
Capitol that its architects intended the build- 
ing to play an inspirational and educational 
role, as well as to meet the needs of state 
government. If plans for the continuation and 
refinement of these original goals were left for 
the future, The Master Plan for the Restora- 
tion of the Capitol would be incomplete. 

The Commission’s recommendations for a 
Capitol Collections Development Program 
and an integrated Interpretive Program are 
designed to enhance the public's historical 
and aesthetic appreciation of the Capitol 






from architectural, social, political, cultural 
and artistic perspectives. In this way, the 
Plan for the future of the Capitol will be 
complete and comprehensive. 


Capitol Collections 
Development Program 


During the Commission's preliminary 
survey of objects of historic and artistic 
value in the Capitol, it became clear that 
while there were a number of important ob- 
jects scattered throughout the building, there 
was no comprehensive system for their care, 
management and exhibition. Futhermore, 
adequate environmental and security systems 
were lacking. Just as the architectural fabric of 
the building has suffered from benign neglect, 
so too have the important objects within. 

An assortment of decorative arts objects, 
fine arts objects, artifacts, manuscripts and 
other records associated with the history of 
the Capitol have been located not only in the 
building, but in other state agencies and 
private collections as well. But, in too many 
instances, these materials are incomplete, im- 
properly maintained or lacking systematic 
organization. For example, the group of 
Governors’ portraits in the Capitol contains 
paintings of only 37 of the 50 past Governors. 
The missing portraits should eventually be ac- 
quired to complete this group. A second ex- 
ample is the group of approximately 4000 ar- 
chitectural and engineering records of the 
Capitol now owned by the state. The preser- 
vation of these valuable documents will re- 
quire complete cataloguing, proper storage 
and a good deal of conservation treatment. 


Architectural records, which 
have an historic value and pro- 
vide critical information, will be 
preserved. Many of the draw- 
ings of the Capitol, such as this 
one of the old State Library, are 
extremely fragile and easily 
damaged. | 
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Current arrangements in the Hall of Governors do not 
provide optimal exhibition conditions. Environmental 
and security controls will be included in the rehabilita- 
tion of select exhibition areas. 


John Jamison 





A portrait of the Marquis de Lafayette painted from life 
by Charles Ingham, ca. 1825. This portrait is now 
located in the Executive Chamber. 
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A permanent Capitol Collection, with a 
well-defined, centralized system of care, 
management and exhibition, focused directly 
on the Capitol building, will supplement 
rather than duplicate the collections of other 
state institutions. In the selection of objects 
for the Capitol Collection, special considera- 
tion should be given to those objects which 
originated in the Capitol, which complete or 
improve an already existing group or which 
are recommended in Historic Furnishings 
Plans (designs for historic spaces which guide 
the selection, acquisition, installation, main- 
tenance and replacement of furnishings). 

The Commission has developed guidelines 
for such procedures as accessioning, acquisi- 
tion, conservation and exhibition and loan 
policies which meet or exceed the standards 
of the American Association of Museums. 
Adherence to these guidelines will lend credi- 
bility to the Capitol Collection and will instill 
confidence in potential donors and lenders. 

Objects may be acquired through a varie- 
ty of methods (i.e. donation, bequest, pur- 
chase, transfer, exchange or loan), each of 
which may impose legal responsibilities on 
the state. Selection of objects and the most 
appropriate method of acquisition, in each 
case, must be based upon the informed judg- 
ment of fully trained and experienced profes- 
sionals in the curatorial sciences, museum 
administration, the arts and museum and 
state law. The Commission therefore recom- 
mends that a Capitol Collections Advisory 
Committee be established to render this pro- 
fessional advice and guidance to the Capitol 
Commission. In this manner, the integrity, 
quality and relevance of the Capitol Collec- 
tion will be assured. 

A major component of the Capitol Collec- 
tions Development Program will be the 
preparation of Historic Furnishings Plans for 
spaces which will be restored or rehabili- 
tated. Each plan, based on primary source 
research on a specific space, will require a 
unique understanding of the time period to 
which the space will be restored or rehabili- 
tated, and must address the practical consid- 
erations of proposed new uses for that 
space. Historic Furnishings Plans will specify 
whether original pieces, historic period pieces 


or reproductions will be used in a particular 
space. Decisions will be based on the present 
condition and perishability of the objects in 
question and the anticipated program of use. 
These factors will be weighed against the 
significance of the objects within that space 
to determine whether historic objects will be 
used, or whether reproduction furnishings or 
contemporary pieces will be introduced. 
Several of the recommendations in the 
Master Plan call for the development and 
improvement of exhibition facilities with- 
in the Capitol. These include the former 
Golden Corridor, room 250, room 202, 
room 269 and other public spaces, particu- 
larly those which will be restored. These 
recommendations, therefore, include the pro- 
visions for environmental and security con- 
trol systems. The development of an exhibi- 
tion program will reestablish one of the 
original functions of the Capitol as a show- 
place for art. 
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This intricately carved oak clock is one of the many furnishings specially designed for the Senate Chamber by 
H.H. Richardson. The clock, mahogany wall settees and many of the desks are original. The chairs on the left 
and various other furnishings in the Chamber are reproductions based on original Richardson designs. 
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Interpretive Program 





A comprehensive Interpretive Program is 
critical to an appreciation of the Capitol and 
an understanding of its restoration and reha- 
bilitation. Inherent in the Commission’s 
charge to provide for the acquisition and 
preservation of art and historical objects for 
the Capitol, is a responsibility to interpret 
the Capitol and its contents for those who 
work or visit there. 

The Interpretive Program will focus on 
the building itself and on the process of res- 
toration and rehabilitation. The compelling 
history of the Capitol and it associations will 
be made readily available to the thousands 
of people who pass through its halls daily. 
Presentation of this history, including folk- 
lore, biographies and records of legislation, 
will capture visitors’ imaginations and stimu- 
late curiosity about New York’s heritage. 
Restoration and rehabilitation projects will 
be fully described and illustrated. The preser- 
vation rationale for actions and treatments 
being employed on specific projects will be 
explained. 

The Capitol can be a dynamic, tangible 
focus for a variety of creative presentations 
on many topics of interest to a broad au- 
dience. Interpretive programs can be de- 
signed for those who work within the Capi- 





tol precinct, as well as to meet the needs of 
individual groups with particular interests or 
special needs, such as school children. To 
demonstrate the crucial role of the Capitol as 
an educational resource, projects including 
audio-visual programs, publications and 
changing exhibits can be developed to enable 
teachers and students to use the Capitol to 
enrich their studies. 

The Commission will continue to encour- 
age academic research and public interest in 
the building by sponsoring conferences and 
lectures in the Capitol. All of these efforts, 
together with tours provided by the Office 
of General Services, will make it possible to 
realize, in many creative ways, the potential 
of the Capitol as a noteworthy manifestation 
of the culture of New York State. 

The Capitol is a public building which not 
only houses the major processes of govern- 
ment, but also affords all generations an op- 
portunity to comprehend and appreciate the 
associations and traditions of the Capitol. 


We may live without architecture, 
and worship without her, but we 
cannot remember without her. 


John Ruskin 


Tours for the more than 
60,000 annual visitors 
to the Capitol are con- 
ducted by the Office of 
General Services. Part 
of the Interpretive Pro- 
gram will complement 
these tours by develop- 
ing projects for special- 
ized groups, especially 
school children. 
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his Master Plan marks a point of tran- 

sition in the history of the New York 
State Capitol. It presents the findings of an 
extensive study of the building’s history and 
present condition, and it provides a planned 
course of action that, when complete, will 
result in a greatly improved, as well as re- 
stored, State Capitol. 

The Master Plan is comprehensive and 
long-range. The aesthetic value, historic sig- 
nificance and function of every space in the 
Capitol has been considered. A range of ac- 
tions including restoration, rehabilitation, 
new construction and maintenance are pro- 
posed. Eight to twelve years will be required 
to implement the Master Plan’s recommen- 
dations. As a part of its planning process, 
the Temporary State Commission on the 
Restoration of the Capitol has developed an 
implementation strategy which is structured 
into a sequence of interrelated phases. These 
have been planned to meet the building's 
pressing needs and to cause the minimum 
possible disruption in the ongoing use of the 
Capitol, as well as to insure the greatest effi- 
ciency and cost effectiveness in the Plan's 


implementation. In 1982, the State of New 
York appropriated funds to begin the first 
phase of this program and work is now 
underway on several projects. 

The Commission has met its mandate to 
prepare a comprehensive Master Plan for the 
restoration and rehabilitation of the New 
York State Capitol. In confronting its chal- 
lenge, the Commission drew on the special- 
ized skills of preservationists, architects, 
planners and historians. However, while 
allowing specialists to shape the recommen- 
dations of the Plan, the Commission has 
never lost sight of the fact that the Master 
Plan as a whole must embody the values 
and aspirations of the people of this state if 
it is to gain the support necessary for its im- 
plementation. The Commission is hopeful 
that The Master Plan for the Restoration of 
the Capitol will win that support, creating 
a new challenge at the same time that it 
answers a previous one. In this sense, the 
Master Plan is both a conclusion and a 
beginning. 
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